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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


— evident purpose of the Senate to take hold of the Samoan 

question in a practical way already has had an influence 
upon the diplomacy of Germany. Prince Bismarck evinces a dis- 
position to disavow the outrageous acts of his agents in the Pa- 
cific, and is anxious to have a recall of the conference of repre- 
sentatives of the three Powers, but at Berlin this time, not in 
Washington. He is well aware that it is not what Mr. Bayard 
says or the House resolves upon, that indicates the policy of the 
incoming Administration. The Senate alone is the link which 
binds together the four years to come with those which are just 
expiring ; and Mr. Sherman did well to have a prompt expression 
of opinion from the only part of the national government which 
has not been discredited by the recent election. 

It is very well for the German Chancellor to have gone so far ; 
but it will not do for us to attach too much weight to it in prac- 
tice, or to relax in the smallest degree our scrutiny of what is oc- 
curring in Samoa. As Mr. George H. Bates well says, Germany 
has been saying one thing and doing another throughout the 
whole of this tangle about Samoa. Disavowals from Berlin, es- 
pecially when read in the light of what the semi-official papers 
say exactly to the contrary, are to be taken with much allowance. 
Nothing short of a complete recognition of the independence of 
Samoa, and the right of its people to be governed by the king of 
their own choice, and to put down rebellions against his rule, can 
be accepted as satisfactory tous. And nothing more than firm- 
ness and unanimity on our side is needed to obtain the whole of 
this. There is not a nation in Europe which will now venture to 
resist any demand on our part whose evident justice unites the 
sixty millions of American people in its support. They might do 
so if they were through with their impending struggle for the 
hegemony of Europe. But no Power dare move against us when 
it knows that the first step might be the signal for a general out- 
break of hostilities at home. 





SECRETARY BAYARD announces that he agrees, in behalf of 
this Government to renew the Conference at Berlin. The argu- 
ment for this is that as the conference last met in Washington, it 
is no more than fair now to go to the German capital, and also 
that Great Britain has now no ambassador here, to take part. 
Neither of these pleas is very good. The policy of adjudicating 
the affairs of the Western Hemisphere in Europe is doubtful at any 
time. It implies an admission that this Western world is but an 
appendix to the State System of Europe, instead of an entire and 
independent body of interests. It was the refusal of Germany to 
renew the conference at Washington, after commissioners of the 
three governments had visited Samoa and investigated the situa- 
tion which brought on the present troubles. If now she sees her 
mistake, let her correct it in due form as well as in the substance. 

‘As for the absence of a British representative, whose fault is 
that? Certainly not the fault of the United States. Let Lord 
Salisbury send an ambassador here, and come out of his sulks. 
The question to be treated is one of the present year, and for all 
practigal purposes one of the new Administration. What hap- 
pened to Lord Sackville last year, at the hands of Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Bayard, is ancient history. 

Public feeling in London appears to be adverse to the Ger- 
man grab, and it may be that even Lord Salisbury will join in 
the American policy, this time. One reason for the English atti- 
tude is found in the action of the Australians, who begin to take 
alarm at the extension of German power in the South Seas, They 
have the better claim to be heard in the matter as their hearty 
support of England during Beaconsfield’s interference in the af- 





fairs of Turkey has not been forgotten by Beaconsfield’s party, 
and has strengthened the bond of imperial interest in England. 
For once every great English-speaking people, except Canada, is 
united by its interests in a single policy. 





THE differences between the two Houses over the bill to cre- 
ate a Secretaryship of Agriculture have been adjusted by a con- 
ference committee, so that unless Mr. Cleveland puts in his veto, 
General Harrison will have eight Cabinet members to appoint. 
We find some practical agriculturists think that the interests of 
their occupation have been better cared for under a simple Commis- 
sioner than they are likely to be by a Secretary and Cabinet of- 
ficer. For the former a real agriculturist was taken,—usually,— 
and his duties did not carry him into the swim of general affairs. 
He could attend to farm questions and eschew politics. But the 
weight of opinion has been in favor of the change, and we shall 
now see how the new plan will work. 





THAT the selection of eight Cabinet officers instead of seven, 
entails nearly fifteen per cent. more labor upon the already over- 
worked corps of correspondents at Indianapolis is oue circum- 
stance that may attract attention. Their duties have been cer- 
tainly very arduous. 

The only fact of real importance which has come to the sur- 
face of their pool for a fortnight past is that Gen. Harrison has of- 
fered the Treasury portfolio to Senator Allison, and the latter has 
declined it. Gen. Harrison has been seeking a man from the West 
for this place, in order to avoid what have been represented to him 
as the financial jealousies of the great seaboard cities, and also the 
supposed prejudice of the Far West against Eastern money cir- 
cles. Considering how much the Far Wester has been assisted, 
for years past, in getting his start in life, by money advanced him 
from the East, at continually diminishing rates of interest, it does 
not seem that this prejudice should be much cultivated, or even 
deferred to. 

Mr. Allison’s motives in declining have been variously repre- 
sented. One theory is that he looks for the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1892. This may be. He has done very well in his man- 
agement of the Tariff in the Senate,—better, we think, than ever 
before in his conduct of questions in that line. He has no doubt 
stiffened up in his attitude toward the Protection issue, within the 
last twelvemonth. But Senators have seldom been taken as Presi- 
dential timber. Membership in their chamber seems to be fatal to 
any one’s chances. And is it supposed that Gen. Harrison will 
not do so well as to merit and receive a reélection ? 





SENATOR Hiaeins of Delaware has strongly urged upon 
General Harrison the selection of one of his Cabinet from the 
Border States. This would be sound policy, presuming that the 
man taken was a real representative of the character of that 
section. The States that are showing most tendency to change 
from the old theories of the Slavery-Free Trade doctrinaires to 
the practical system of Freedom, Industry, and Thrift, are natur- 
ally those of the border—Delaware, Maryland, the two Virginias, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. What they want now is a 
strong man in the new Administration,—a man to represent the 
manifestation of their new vigor. He should not be a mere ped- 
dler of offices, but a statesman with ideas and plans. Not many 
such men are discernible on the surface of Border State Republi- 
canism, it is true: Mr. Higgins himself is one of the few, perhaps, 
that answer this designation, and he is already assigned to duty. 

General Harrison, according to some accounts, is considering 
locality very seriously, in his choice of a Cabinet. He will un- 
doubtedly find himself much hampered and embarrassed if he al- 
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lows this consideration to greatly control his selections. Men of 
ability do not often grow in symmetrical geographical groups. 
Virginia or Massachusetts may supply them at one time, Ohio or 
Illinois at another. Mr. Cleveland’s choice of two of his Cabinet 
from one State, and it the same one which he the President repre- 
sented, defied all principles of locality, and yet Mr. Manning and 
Mr. Whitney were the only two advisers who gave real strength 
to his Administration. As a matter of fact, the right place does 
not always furnish the right man, and it is men, not places, that 
are to be considered : a geographical Cabinet is pretty sure to be 
@ weak one. 


THE Senate has resolved to strike New Mexico out of the 
House’s Omnibus bill for the admission of new States. The ques- 
tion was very sharply debated in the caucus, and the case for 
New Mexico was stated with vigor. So far as political considera- 
tions went, the advocates of its admission had the best of it. But 
the consideration that even after forty years under the American 
flag, the people had not become homogeneous with the rest of the 
nation, that the great body of them speak no language but Span- 
ish and still cherish Mexican ideas of law and government, was 
the decisive one. A numerously signed protest against admission 
helped to the same result. It is feared by the commercial classes 
that such good results as have been achieved by a legislature un- 
der the supervision and control of Congress, would be lost when 
that control ceased and New Mexico entered upon the career of 
a self-governing State. 








THE Committee of Ways and Means are taking their time in 
the consideration of the Revenue bill. The majority insist on 
hearing it read from beginning to end before allowing of any vote 
upon any part, and it is understood that they will await a report 
from the Treasury as to its probable effect on the revenue before 
allowing anything to be done. But it is reported that they are 
by no means harmonious as to the disposal to be made of it. Mr. 
Mills and the extremists wish nothing but an adverse report upon 
the measure as a whole. But Col. Breckinridge and some others 
think that would be unwise. They wish to pick out such parts of 
the measure as suit their ideas of Revenue reduction, not includ- 
ing the cut in the sugar duties and the remission of the tax on 
alcohol, and to report these to the House as a sort of compromise 
measure. Another version of their programme is that they pro- 
pose to include some parts of the free list of the Mills bill, includ- 
ing free wool. Still another speaks of them as intending to go 
through both bills and cull out of each a number of their pro- 
visions, and report these as a compromise bill. If either of these 
two latter modes of procedure be contemplated, it is only wasting 
time, so far as our fiscal legislation is concerned, whatever may be 
the value of their ‘‘ compromise ”’ for political effect. The Senate 
will consent to no compromise between the principle of Free 
Trade and that of Protection, for none is possible. The country 
has declared for the latter, and the Senate’s plain duty is to obey 
the mandate issued by the people. The Mills bill has been con- 
demned and no nosegay culled from its hortus siccus of withered 
flowers is available. 

If there are any parts of the Senate bill which commend 
themselves to Col. Breckinridge and his friends, let them select 
these and report them. But they need not combine with these 
any of Mr. Mills’s insidious proposals for “ free raw materials” or 
the reduction of duties below the protective level. To do that is 
to remand the whole subject to the Fifty-first Congress. 





AN attempt has been developed to obscure the issue of the 
election on the point of free wool. The Times of New York is so 
disingenuous as to reprint with its approval from a trade journal 
of Connecticut the absurd averment that a reduction of the du- 


‘ties on raw materials, or even their removal, was understood to 


be promised by the Republican party, in the recent election. 
Ample and repeated disproof of this may be found in its own edi- 
torial columns, for the months of the presidential campaign. The 





Republican platform pronounced against any such legislation, and 
the Times held the party responsible for that platform at every 
point. The Senate bill, which it now tries to substitute for the 
platform, contained a provision for the increase of the duties on 
wool, and none for any repeal of duties on raw material. The 
speeches and the official literature of the campaign on both sides 
recognized this as the Republican policy ; and nothing was more 
harped upon by the Democrats than the grand benefits to manu- 
factures which would result from free wool. This form of the ar- 
gument probably lost the Republican party the electoral vote of 
Connecticut, and affected that of New Jersey, through the defec- 
tion of manufacturers who thought to grow rich by the operation 
of the Mills bill, and who carried over their men to that side. On 
the other hand, the Republican success rested upon the solid and 
earnest support given it by the wool-producing States, who from 
the Hudson and the Delaware westward to the Pacific stood by 
the party which stood by them. 

Not that the manufacturers generally, who supported the 
policy of Protection to American industries, were of any other 
mind than the Republican policy. It will be remembered that 
even before the Mills bill was reported to the House, the repre- 
sentatives of more than three hundred of the mills and manufac- 
turing corporations of New England sent a memorial to Congress 
asking for the maintenance of the protective policy, and the in- 
clusion of the producers of raw materials equally with the manu- 
facturers within the scope of its benefits. 





ONE good piece of work was accomplished in the House, 
Wednesday, in the adoption of the conference report on the Nic- 
aragua Canal charter, by the overwhelming vote of 177 to 60. 
The Senate had already adopted the report, and the bill now goes 
to the President. In its present shape it is said to be entirely 
available, the quibbling mischievous additions made to it in the 
House, with the purpose of “ loading itdown,”’ having been mostly 
eliminated. There was some debate before the vote was taken, 
and the opposition was fitly represented by Mr. Buckalew of 
this State, who spoke for the ancient Democracy and How Not to 
Do It, and by that other rare specimen the Minnesota Free 
Trader, Mr. Nelson, who is almost equally afraid lest something 
should be done to establish and assert a vigorous national policy. 
Judge Kelley and Mr. Dingley, with Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, 
a Democrat, set forth in vigorous terms the overwhelming reasons 
for prompt action. Mr. Dingley declared that for his part he 
would wish to see the Government itself build the canal, but as 
this was too much to hope for, he favored its construction by an 
American company, organized by authority of the American Con- 
gress. He said it would be built at an early day. 

The passage of the bill will bring to an issue, we presume, 
the conflicting claims of the old concession of 1849, now repre- 
sented by the Blackman syndicate, and of the later Menocal con- 
cessions which this charter represents. Both have made exten- 
sive surveys, and their routes are in part,—especially for the por- 
tion of the line between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific Coast,— 
located on the same ground. 





In West Virginia, no Senator has yet been elected, Mr. Kenna, 
whose term now expires, being unable so far to rally the full Dem- 
ocratic strength. We see no present reason to expect that any- 
thing of present use to the Republicans will come out of the tur- 
moil. Their pole appears just a little too short to knock any per- 
simmons, either Legislative, Gubernatorial, or Senatorial. They 
are not in control of either branch of the Legislature, and on joint 
ballot are a distinct minority. As to the vote for Governor, their 
candidate, General Goff, has a definite though small majority on 
the face of the returns, but as the Legislature refuses to ‘“ de- 
clare” this fact, and instead, insists upon regarding the result as 
“contested ” by Judge Fleming, the Democratic candidate, Gen- 
eral Goff is put into an embarrassing position. He has secured 
certified copies of the returns, and it has been said that he will 
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take the oath of office on March 4, (when the present Governor’s 
term will expire), and will demand consideration as Governor, but 
as the “ contest’ will be decided in the Legislature, and the pur- 
pose is to decide against him, right or wrong, we do not see how 
he could gain any substantial results by such action, however ap- 
propriate it might be as a tactical demonstration and moral pro- 
test. 





THE peculiar infamy of the murder of Mr. John M. Clayton, 
at Plummerville, Arkansas, last week, is nowhere denied, nor do 
we observe that any one has the audacity to question its motive 
being political. The act is devilish in several important particu- 
lars: (1) It was directly incited by the lawless violence attending 
the election, this lawless violence being itself encouraged, if not 
openly assisted by the authorities of the State, including the Gov- 
ernor, (2) The manner of the assassination itself was cruel, se- 
cret, and cowardly. (8) It is testified even by his opponents, in- 
cluding Colonel Breckinridge, (who is to be the political benefici- 
ary of this conclusion to the Congressional contest), that Mr. 
Clayton was a worthy and estimable man. 

An exact, and we presume incontestable statement of all the 
circumstances has been issued by the two Arkansas brothers of 
the dead man, Powell Clayton, and W.H.H. Clayton. It isa 
terrible indictment, and he who can read it without hatred for the 
savagery of the deed must have a cold heart. 





ALTHOUGH Mr. Randall and Col. Breckinridge have joined 
hands to secure the passage of Senator Chace’s bill to establish 
international copyright, they have not as yet managed to have 
the House vote upon the measure. The opposition is believed to 
be a comparatively small minority, and made up of two kinds of 
people. There is the representative who fears his constituents 
will not get their novels cheap enough, if we agree to pay any- 
thing to those who write them. And there is the extreme Free 
Trader, who will not support any bill which is not so drawn as to 
help to the introduction of his ideas into our legislation. The 
majority of that party are much more reasonable, and while they 
do not like the clause which contines our copyright to books act- 
ually manufactured in America, they recognize the fact that 
without this the bill would not pass the Senate. And they care 
enough for the righting of a great wrong to put up with what 
they think an unavoidable defect in a bill which will do justice 
for the first time to the authors of both hemispheres. They prob- 
ably remember that Mr. Charles Reade, the most passionate ad- 
vocate of international copyright of his day, declared he would 
welcome the passage of a bill entirely conformable to our protec- 
tive policy. 

As for making books dear, the day for that is over. The ex- 
cellence and cheapness of our magazines, and other periodical lit- 
erature keeps down the price of books. Any general movement 
to raise the price would result in a great increase in the number 
and a great extension of the sale of our literary periodicals, both 
of those made up of original matter and those which consist of se- 
lections from foreign publications. The bill does not attempt to 
protect periodical literature, or indeed any publication which is 
not the work of a single author. Works of reference, like the 
great Encyclopedias, also lie out of its scope and may be repro- 
duced freely. 

Another safeguard against dear books is found in the cheap- 
ness of paper since the invention of wood-pulp, and the great im- 
provements in stereotyping. Yet another is in the increase of pub- 
lishing centres, and the rise of new publishing houses, which 
have established a much livelier competition for the book market 
than ever before. The time when a few great houses had full 
control of the business is gone by. Combinations to check com- 
petition, such as then existed, are as good as impossible. And if 
any city or group of cities entered into them, the only effect 
would be to transfer the business to other centres. Hardly any 


other form of manufacture can be transferred so easily to fresh 
fields as can this. 








NEw HAMPSHIRE is yet another State whose people are to 
vote on Prohibition this year. The State has been holding a conven- 
tion for the revision of its Constitution, and a majority has voted 
to include a Prohibitory clause in the new Constitution, but to 
have it voted on separately. As the majority in the convention 
was not a large one, and was made up of people who did not be- 
lieve in Prohibition but wished to leave it to the popular vote, it 
is believed in some quarters that the amendment will be defeated 
in New Hampshire as also in Massachusetts. 

In New York Mr. Warner Miller exhorts the Republicans of 
the Legislature not to accept the High License bill drafted by the 
Excise Commission, but to pass a thorougly restrictive law such 
as Gov. Hill twice vetoed. He meets the argument that even if 
the new law be not all that is desirable, it is the best that the 
governor can be got to approve, by showing that in effect it is 
much worse than the laws it is intended to supersede. It ac- 
knowledges a vested right in all existing licenses, exempts their 
holders from nearly all the restrictions and penalties it proposes, 
abolishes the most important of the restrictions imposed and pen- 
alties threatened them by the present laws, and secures them a 
monopoly of the business. In effect it isa law to create a great 
Saloon-keepers’ Trust, and to protect their interests against all 
comers, 

This exactly confirms our own impression of the Excise 
Board’s proposal, and certainly makes it the duty of the majority 
of the legislature not to accept it as a measure for the better regu- 
lation and restriction of the liquor traffic. Mr. Miller suggests a 
bill combining County Option with High License as probably the 
most acceptable to the people. 





In New Jersey the Democratic majority are finding it neces- 
sary to move slowly in the matter of repealing the Temperance 
legislation of last year. We were inaccurate last week in speak- 
ing of the bill before the House as repealing both High License 
and Local Option. It deals with the latter only. The effect 
of the higher charges for license in securing to counties and 
municipalities an ampler revenue from the liquor traffic, has 
made it too popular to be attacked with safety. So the Demo- 
cratic caucus resolved to attack Local Option alone. But even 
this is dangerous. At least one strongly Democratic county has 
voted for that plan, and the senator who represents it is doubtful 
of the wisdom of helping to repeal the law. And as the party has 
a majority of but one in the Senate, his defection would be fatal. 
It therefore is quite possible that the saloon interest will find its 
friends unable to deliver the goods for which it paid so handsomely 
in its contribution to the expenses of the State election. 

In Michigan, where the Local Option law enacted by the last 
Legislature was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
a new law has been introduced, and probably will be enacted. It 
differs from such laws generally in leaving the matter to the de- 
cision of the Board of Supervisors in each county, instead of re- 
quiring a general vote of the people. 





THE President’s idea that school instruction should be given 
only in English, whatever the language of the pupils, is being ap- 
plied in several States. In Wisconsin there is an agitation against 
the teaching of German in the public schools, even where that is 
not the language used in instruction. In Haverhill, Mass., there 
is a large French element from Canada, and the Roman Catholic 
priest of the town opened a parish schvol for the instruction of 
the children. The laws of the State establish compulsory educa- 
tion in schools accepted by the school boards as coming up to a 
certain standard, which includes vocal music and drawing, as 
well as the ordinary elements, and lays stress upon English. The 
school board examined and inspected the parish schoel and de- 
clared it inadequate as regards English especially. Several of the 
teachers are French Canadians, who understand English very im- 
perfectly ; one of them not at all. So the priest has been notified 
that he must raise the standard of instruction to the level pre- 
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scribed by the law, or the children will be compelled to attend 
other schools where the law is complied with. To us it seems 
that the law exacts too much, and that if it were modified by the 
elimination of such studies as drawing and music, it would be 
perfectly fair to enforce it. In our State such a law would create 
a small and quiet but persistent rebellion. We have sects that 
would not allow their children to be taught these things on purely 
religious grounds. Indeed we doubt if an old-fashioned Quaker 
of the ‘ Wilburite” type could consent to have such subjects 
taught. But of course the especial stress is on the demand for 
English teaching. The Pilot and the Republic, which were so 
much in love with President Cleveland’s order in the case of the 
Indians, ought to be equally zealous in support of the same rule 
in their own State. But so far as we observe, they both ignore 
the subject. The America, of Chicago, very absurdly treats the 
dispute as another scene in the conflict of American nationality 
with Roman Catholic encroachments, as though that Church 
wanted to force French on the American people! The hardest 
battle against the predominance of English in America has been 
fought by the Protestant sects of Eastern Pennsylvania, and by 
the new German immigration into our Western cities, which is 
more Protestant than Roman Catholic, and possibly more Agnos- 
tic than either. 





CERTAIN among the lawmakers of Pennsylvania are desiring 
to return to an ancient folly,—that of killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. The old tax on corporations engaged in manu- 
facturing, which was repealed in 1885, is proposed to be reéstab- 
lished, and it may need the most energetic protests of all who are 
directly interested in the maintenance of our industries to pre- 
vent so suicidal a step. , 

The argument against such a tax,—imposed upon the capital 
stock of the corporations,—is too patent to need elaboration. To 
tax the capital thus employed is to discourage to that extent the 
location of manufactures within the State, and to promote their 
location elsewhere. It is a policy which strikes directly at the 
prosperity of theState and the material welfare of every person in 
it. A memorial of the Manufacturers’ Club tersely states the case : 

“The certain effect of the imposition of such a tax within the bounda- 
ries of this Commonwealth will be to impel manufacturers to remove their 
plants and their operations to other States and to deter the organization of 
such corporations in Pennsylvania in the future. 

“The result of discouraging manufacturers in Pennsylvania must be 
to injure the laboring population by withdrawing from them some of the 
present opportunities for employmentand to decrease wages by compelling 
manufacturers to compete with their rivals in other States who have no 
such tax to pay. The tax, in fact, will be a discrimination by the State of 
Pennsylvania against manufacturers within its jurisdiction. The manu- 
facturers of this State in many lines are already seriously at a disadvantage 
in competition with manufacturers in the Eastern states by reason of the 
higher wages paid here. Any law which tends to drive manufacturers 
away from a community, to depress wages, and to reduce opportunities for 
employment must inevitably injure the farming population by decreasing 
the number of consumers of farm products and also the purchasing power 
of the persons who remain.” 





THE Parnell investigation in London drags its slow length 
along, the representatives of the Times drawing in everything 
else by way of keeping off the discussion of the original cause of 
the inquiry, the letters alleged to be written by Mr. Parnell. The 
latest chapter is an attempt to implicate Mr. Parnell in some re- 
sponsibility for the Irish revolutionary organization, which has its 
headquarters in the United States. To this end it secured one of 
those informers who abound so much in the history of the Irish 
struggle for national rights, Major Beach, alias ‘‘ Major Le Caron,” 
an Irishman who had served in the American army, and who 
must have taken an oath of secrecy on entering the organiza- 
tion in question. The testimony of a confessed perjurer is always 


liable to grave suspicion ; and we believe we can say from definite 
knowledge that some of the major’s testimony is false. He repre- 
sents Mr. Parnell as coming to America in 1879, with a view to 





the consolidation of the Land League with the revolutionary or- 
ganization, and as desiring to become a member of the latter. 
This is not true. Mr. Parnell came to plead with that organiza- 
tion to suspend its operations until the party of parliamentary 
agitation should have a fair chance to secure by peaceful means 
such a measure of self-government as would satisfy the Irish peo- 
ple. In this mission he succeeded, and put the Irish agitation in 
a posture much more favorable to England and to peace than it 
otherwise would have been. But he neither did nor could enter 
the ranks of the revolutionists, his oath of allegiance to the Queen 
as a member of the Imperial Parliament entirely disqualifying him 
for membership. Perjury is not an accepted article in the coun- 
cils of Irish patriots, whatever Major Beach may think. 





THE EXTRADITION TREATY. 


_— the time when the proposed Extradition Treaty with 

Great Britain was first given to the public, we have been of 
the opinion that its ratification, either as it stood, or its careful 
amendment by the Senate, was desirable. The existing state of 
our Extradition laws is harmful and discreditable to both coun- 
tries. The long Canadian frontier is as much a line of safety for 
the average scoundrel who crosses it, as it was for the fugitive 
slave in the time when we tolerated human bondage. The law 
as it stands covers a comparatively small list of offenses, and it 
has tended to discourage their perpetration. Forgery, for in- 
stance, and counterfeiting are no longer in the vogue they once 
enjoyed, because the extradition net has been thrown over the 
whole civilized world, and the perpetrator of these crimes knows 
that the only place of safety left him is outside the bounds of civ- 
ilization in some barbarous country, where the proceeds of his 
crime would be valueless. On the other hand the immunity the 
law offers to defaulters, who are even worse criminals than 
forgers, as they combine breach of trust with robbery, has tended 
to give that crime a preference which formerly was enjoyed by 
those others. Conditions have changed, but the Treaty has not 
changed with them. 

Still more serious is the need of a revised treaty, which grows 
out of the modern use of powerful explosives in the secret service 
of crime. It is within the lifetime of a generation that anything 
more powerful than gunpowder has come into use even in the 
the arts. Most of us can recall the time when nitro-glycerine 
was a novelty,and dynamite was still unheard of. It was the Ital- 
ian Irreconcilables who in 1880 first employed explosive bombs on 
the streets for political purposes. It is only two years since the 
Anarchisis of Chicago first employed this infernal machine for the 
destruction of human life in America. This unhappy innovation 
in social warfare calls for fresh precautions against the broken 
men and desperate classes which have recourse to it. But as our 
present international agreements stand, we can do nothing to se- 
cure their punishment, if once they escape across international 
lines. No matter whether their offense is political or merely so- 
cial, there is no power to recall to our jurisdiction a dynamitard 
who has made his way from Chicago to Windsor, unless it can be 
proven that he was guilty of direct murder in the use of explo- 
sives. And it is doubtful if even then he could be given up, in 
case the plea were entertained that he had a political purpose in 
his crime. 

That the Treaty recently rejected by the Senate was in the 
main a move in the right direction, we still are satisfied. But it 
seems to have been drawn up with a good deal of carelessness, 
and to have needed a careful revision before approval. Dr. P. 
McCahey of this city, in an able paper laid before the members of 
the Senate, points out several serious defects. It omits the usual 
provision that neither party to the Treaty shall be required to 
surrender its own citizens and subjects. It makes no provision 
that the person charged with crime must have been at the time 
the crime was committed within the jurisdiction of the power 
which claims his surrender. It qualifies its safeguard against the 
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surrender of men charged only with political offenses by the pro- 
viso that he shall prove “to the competent authority” that the 
demand contemplates his trial for a political offense. But our 
laws provide no such competent authority. They authorize no 
farther investigation of the demand than would justify a commit- 
ting magistrate in holding an accused person for trial. The 
United States Commissioner before whom the demand is brought 
satisfies himself that there are primd facie proofs of the prisoner’s 
guilt, and upon that he is surrendered. And no judge of either a 
national or State court has any power to give relief by issuing a 
writ of habeas corpus in such a case. The utmost the prisoner 
could obtain is the intervention of the State Department. And 
even the small protection the clause does give is vitiated by its 
being limited to “‘ fugitives,” to the exclusion of residents or citi- 
zens charged with crimes committed abroad. 

Neither is the scope of the Treaty adequate. It omits coun- 
terfeiters, persons charged with rape and similar crimes of in- 
famy, and persons charged with the corruption of public officials, 
and officials who have accepted bribes, while it includes those 
who have been guilty of the larceny of $50. It is vitiated by an 
excessive regard for the protection of the rights of property, to 
the ignoring of rights even more sacred. 

Two courses were open to the Senate. One was to make such 
amendments as would remedy these defects. The other was to 
refuse ratification on the ground of a general inadequacy. It took 
the latter course chiefly because amendments to a Treaty merely 
have the effect of remanding the subject afresh to diplomatic ne- 
gotiation. They are not like amendments to a bill received from 
the House, which may be disposed of at once by concurrence. 
There therefore is an appropriateness in proceeding in that way, 
unless the objections cover one or two points which can be passed 
upon at once by the government concerned. Some of the friends 
of the Administration think it would have been more respectful 
to have proceeded by amendment. But it was mainly the Demo- 
crats who voted against its confirmation, the vote standing thirty- 
six Democrats and three Republicans in the negative, to fifteen 
Republicans in the affirmative. Yet the Times of New York 
speaks of the defeat of the Treaty as “another exhibition of the 
very narrow partisanship which has controlled the action of Re- 
publican Senators,” and as evincing “‘ a determination on the part 
of these Senators to deprive the Administration of avy possible 
credit for concluding a treaty of so much importance.” Apart 
from its misreading of the vote, our contemporary proves itself 
blessed with a short memory. It is not six months since it joined 
the Democratic press in trying to make capital for Mr. Cleveland 
out of the alleged fact that certain Republican Senators favored 
the adoption of this very treaty. The Times in former days pur- 
sued a course which commanded respect even when it did not 
command dissent. But in the last five years it has become so 
rabid in its opposition to the Republican party and the Protec- 
tionist policy, that it can deal fairly with no public question. 








THE MISFORTUNES OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


ro John Quincy Adams’s election to the presidency in 1824, 

to Winfield Scott’s defeat in 1852, may be reckoned the dura- 
tion of the Whig party as an element in our national political 
contests. Its life extended over 28 years, and during all that time 
it was signally unfortunate beyond all other serious political or- 
omg that have arisen in the United States. There have 

een, it is true, ephemeral parties, like the Anti-Masons and the 
Native-Americans, which were rooted in no vital principle and 
never took hold of the national thought except in an evanes- 
cent, spasmodic way. The former secured the Electoral vote of 
Vermont for William Wirt in 1832, and the latter that of Mary- 
land for Millard Fillmore in 1856, but in each case the phe- 
nomenon was possible only because the opposition to Democ- 
racy was disorganized, and the discontented were ready to rally 
under any standard. The Whigs, however, had deeper roots, and 
with them were the traditions of Washington’s and the first 
Adams’s administrations, of Hamilton and a whole school of con- 
stitutional jurists, among whom were the first three chief-justices of 
the Supreme Court, Jay, Ellsworth, and Marshall. Nor have the 





constitutional theories and the administrative policy which first 
took possession of the government and controlled it until Jeffer- 
son’s presidency ever ceased from influential presence in the po- 
litical arena of the country. They have dashed against the stolid 
and chameleon-colored Democracy incessantly, although under 
such varying names as Federalist, Clay’s American system, Na- 
tional Republican, Whigs, and the Republicanism of the period 
since the war. There has been a coherent intellectual lineage all 
through, though the opposing principles of constitutional inter- 
pretation have been applied to emergencies of a most distinct and 
varied sort. These changes of name and of organization have 
been a misfortune, for the reconstruction of party discipline and 
mechanism have been expensive, and the interruption of continu- 
ity destroys the force of tradition with the popular mind. “ Here 
a curious observation may be interpolated without, perhaps, an- 
noying the reader. Ninety-two years have elapsed since Wash- 
ington relinquished the presidency. Of that time, if we include 
Monroe among the lineal Democracy, which is really a dubious 
point, that party has been in administrative possession of the gov- 
ernment for fifty-two years. None of its presidents have ever 
died in office or been incapacitated from service. Eleven times 
their opponents have won the administration, and four times their 
presidential chief has died in office, and his political or personal 
policy been reversed by the succeeding vice-president. With Ar- 
thur the opposition to Garfield was wholly on personal lines, as 
that of stalwart against regular Republicans. But happily for the 
new president, the unmatched egotism of Conkling in resignin 
from the Senate and his subsequent quarrels with Arthur, restore 
the latter to a fair and honorable chieftainship of his party. He 
is the only vice-president inheriting the place of his chief who has 
not overturned the party policy of his predecessor. Thrice the 
incumbents of the presidency who reached that office by the elec- 
tion of accident and not by the election of the people, namel 
Tyler, Fillmore, and Johnson, went over to the adversary. All 
told, Harrison, Taylor, and Lincoln survived their inauguration for 
the terms for which they were last chosen, eighteen months, and 
the remaining ten and a half years, which by fair conquest be- 
longed to the party electing them, passed into Democratic control. 
This embraces about one-fourth of the aggregate time to which 
the opponents of Democracy were entitled to the administration, 
so that this party has controlled the government sixty-six and a 
half years and their adversaries but thirty-three and a half. The 
uniformity of Democratic good-luck and of the incidence of fatal 
calamity upon their opponents is a curious feature of our political 
history, and has given rise to unjustifiable suspicions in some 
quarters that the artful hand of man contributed to the result. 
There is, however, no ground for the belief that party leaders con- 
trived or countenanced any criminal expedients or that anything 
wicked happened. 

Only on three occasions can the Whigs be said to have gained 
possession of the government. For immediate advantages to 
his party the administration of Adams was most unfortunate. 
No presidential career has been marked by greater magnanimity, 
prudence and statesmanship than his, and yet it was intensely 
unpopular. In Monroe’s cabinet with Crawford and Calhoun he 
supported with them the new tariffs, internal improvements and 
the rechartered bank. At that time Democracy was dominated 
by the ideas of the Federalists. The tariff measures of 1816 and 
1824 carried the average customs-rates on dutiable goods to the 
highest point they ever reached, and with the re-charter of the 
bank arrayed all New England under the Democratic banner. It 
was Mr. Adams’s purpose to pose as the continuator of Monroe’s 
policy and he would remove no one from office for “ offensive par- 
tisanship,” while aiming to obtain the reputation of the accepted 
expounder of Democracy. At that time the influence of Jeffer- 
son still lingered in party nomenclature. He it was who wished 
his adherents to take and cleave to the name of Republican, and 
the Adams role appears in the name adopted by the first Whig 
national convention in 1831 which put Henry Clay forward as the 
candidate of the National Republicans. The fact is that since 
the close of the war of 1812-5, under the name of Republican a 
new party had been in possession of the government and it was 
essential Whig or Federalist, as one chooses. But the Whigs 
never had credit for this splendid era of national development. 
The country forged ahead under Monroe, just as it did after the 
civil war under Grant. But Adams labored under the fatal oblo- 
quy of being the choice of a minority. It was Clay’s coalition 
with him in the House of Representatives which secured his tri- 
umph over Jackson, the leading candidate in the electoral college. 
Nothing that Adams did was right. Crawford, Calhoun and 
Jackson were in league against him. Instead of leading a new 
organization he fought within Democratic lines for chieftainship 
of that party and was wholly beaten, because that party had 
other preferences. 
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The accession of Harrison was a magnificent Whig triumph. 
But in one month it was over. Tyler was no traitor. He had no 
business on the ticket. He had always been a Democrat, and he 
was nominated to the vice-presidency because he once refused to 
expunge the Senate resolutions of censure upon Jackson, and it 
was hoped his name would divide the tolerably solid Democracy 
of the South. What was expected of him he exactly fuiled to do, 
and the last days of his administration were spent in securing the 
annexation of Texas and in making the Mexican war an issue of 
the next presidential campaign. This blow really killed the 
Whig party, for it placed it before the country as an anti-war or- 
ganization, while the acquisition of Mexican territory turned 
public attention away from fiscal and industrial issues to the pas- 
sionate and intensifying question of slavery extension; a discus- 
sion for which the Whigs were never prepared. Under the com- 
manding personality of Clay his party was always compromising 
until compromises were useless in the fierce heat of irreconcilable 
interests, except to destroy the cordial confidence of either side 
in its sincerity of conviction or in its definiteness of policy. 

The obsequies came with Fillmore. He dreamed that a 
corapromising administration would place his party on invincible 
ground of national patriotism. But the compromises of 1850 were 
a surrender, whetting the Southern appetite for aggression, and 
alienating the respect and confidence of the anti-slavery men. To 
the sturdy honor and good sense of Zachary Taylor scant justice 
has been done. He was not the choice of the Whig leaders in the 
convention of 1848, but was forced upon them by his popularity. 
He did not seek the nomination,and would make no pledges to 
gain it. Webster declared in a speech at Marshfield that ‘‘ It was 
a nomination not fit to be made,” and on the other hand Henry 
Wilson and his friends withdrew from the Convention because 
Taylor was a Southern man and not to be trusted on the question 
of slave-territory. Yet Taylor was the first President who actu- 
ally employed overt acts to repress the aggressions of the slave- 

ower. By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848 the United 

tates stipulated to preserve unimpaired the legal status of the 
territory ceded to them by Mexico, and under this agreement 
that vast acquisition was free-soil. But Texas, which was not 
ceded, but came into the Union as an independent republic, in or- 
der to extend the slave area set up a claim that her boundaries 
extended far into New Mexico, and threatened military occupa- 
tion of this doubtful territory. This was the first act of the slave- 
power in the drama opened by acquisition of Mexican territory, 
and Taylor, in the spirit of Andrew Jackson, would have none of 
it. Among the last acts of his administration was that of sending 
troops into the disputed district and of warning Texas that she 
must submit her pretensions to judicial arbitration. ‘The compro- 
mises of 1850 conceded so much that the Texas claim lost its polit- 
ical significance, and on the vital issues of the day left no distinc- 
tion between the Democracy and the Whigs. Henceforth the ques- 
tion between the two parties was reduced solely to which of them 
could be most safely trusted to do the work of the slave-power. 
The campaign of General Scott in 1852, disclosed the fact that the 
Southern States preferred to rely on the Democracy, while the 
anti-slavery wing repudiated Whig leadership. Thus the contest 
of 1852 was merely filling in the grave of a most respectable but 
defunct political organization. 

The very name of Whig was a misnomer. Originally em- 
ployed in Great Britain to denote those who opposed the Court, it 
came into temporary use during the Stamp Act period in the Col- 
onies to designate men whose theory was that of bolstering up the 
royal prerogative and supplanting with it the assumptions of Par- 
liamentary sovereignty. In reality, it was taken up to express 
American gratitude to Rockingham and Pitt for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. But the term was incongruous and never took 
strong hold on the affections of Americans. When Clay revived 
the name in Jackson’s second administration, it was to express his 
dislike of presidential vetoes and imperiousness. It meant little 
more than detestation of Jackson’s energetic personality, and 
hence it never was the synonym of enduring American theo- 
ries. All through its history the Whig party was unfortunate. It 
began in Cabinet quarrels and for the first eight years of its exist- 
ence its issues were personal. Its first president, John Quincy 
Adams was handicapped by his desire to put himself forward as 
an exponent of the Democracy. It lost by death the only two 
presidents it ever won in fair fight under its own banners, and 
saw their policy wrecked by their successors. Starting as a party 
of constitutional maxims and fiscal policies it fell upon a time 
when the great fundamental question of freedom was in issue and 
it had no fitness for the occasion. Its very name was misleading. 
But its principles were destined to pass over into new organiza- 
tions, and all that was pe Sa and great in its policy has be- 
come the possession of the modern Republicanism. 

D, O. KELLOGG 











THE WANDERER. 


HE banded storm-winds blow 
And clutch at veering vane; 
I hear on the crusted snow 
The drip, drip, drip, of the rain. 


The gaunt trees toss and moan, 
There is never a soul in sight. 
I wander alone, alone,— 
Alone through the haunted night. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


\ - London Academy has a report that a large number of 
cuneiform tablets have reached Berlin which are in the 
Hittite language, some of them being bilingual, and that the 
problem of the Hittite inscriptions has at last been solved. 
Further information will be anxiously awaited. 

* * 





THE Babylonian Expedition sent out under the charge of 
Professors Peters and Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has surmounted some of the most serious obstacles in its 
way, and it is now hoped will accomplish satisfactory results. 
News has been received that the party safely reached Bagdad in 
January, and as this is to be the centre of their operations, and the 
point of departure for the designated places of exploration and 
excavation, information concerning them will be both scanty and 
slow, for some weeks to come. The permit received from the 
Turkish government allows operations at two specified places on 
the Euphrates, for the space of two years. But the time really 
available for such work is in brief periods only. The labors at this 
time will be substantially confined to the month of February, as 
the hot season begins in March, the rivers rise, and the low lands 
between them are exposed to inundation. Possibly the expedi- 
tion, after utilizing the time now suitable, may decide to remain 
in the East, and continue its work during another winter. 

* * * 

READERS of THE AMERICAN may recall the details given in a 
brief article published November 24, in which Professor Hil- 
precht’s plans for trips of exploration on horseback from Beirut 
into the mountains of Lebanon, and adjoining country, were men- 
tioned. Letters since received from him describe these excursions. 
He says in one: 

“My journal resembles a variegated mosaic. I have seen much that is 
old and beautiful, much that is new and distasteful to me. For two weeks 
I have roamed about among the Arabs of the Bekna, seldom sleeping in a 
bed. Wrapped in my coat I spent the night on the floor of some Arab but 
or even beneath the oaks of the Lebanon. Bread and cheese were my only 
food. Iu Akura, in the neighborhood of which I discovered two new Hit- 
tite inscriptions, and seven of the Emperor Hadrian, as well as one of Do- 
mitian, the Maronite priest Abu Hurb presented me with a glass of araki, 
and in the house of Elias Effendi I was hospitably received.” 

In another excursion, Dr. Hilprecbt reached the ancient city 
of Kadesh, on the Orontes, and traversed the whole of Northern 
Syria from Beirut to Alexandretta. ‘ Itis my custom,” he writes, 
“to travel on roads rarely frequented by tourists. Asa rule I find 
shelter in an Arab’s hut. Surrounded by fifteen or twenty of these 
fierce fellows, I smoke my hookah and tell them of the railways 
and machinery of America, while, perchance, in the glimmer of a 
dingy lantern, some wandering Arab bard sings of the gallant Be- 
douin Mansur or tells a tale of desert braves.” 

* * * 


AN admirable object lesson for the American people is that 
afforded at this moment in two of the great industrial establish- 
ments of Eastern Pennsylvania,—one of them the steel works at 
Bethlehem, where the heavy defensive armor for ships, and the 
great gun forgings, are being fabrieated ; and the other the ship- 
yards of Messrs. Cramp, in Philadelphia, where the main part of 
“the new navy” is being built. These great works are the pro- 
duct of many years of patient industrial development, under the 
Protective System. Without Protection their creation would have 
been substantially impossible, and without the work which they 
are now performing the country would be unable to provide for 
its own defense. 

* * * 

AT the shipyard there are now employed some 2,200 men. 
Five ships of the new navy, in various stages of progress are at 
the yard,—the dynamite ship Vesuvius, whose achievements in 
speed have attracted so much attention, in all parts of the world, 
three large cruisers, the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Newark, aad 
one gunboat, the Yorktown. The last named is about. making her 
trial trip, the Baltimore is receiving her interior machinery, and 
the other two will be ready for launching in April. They vary in 
size from 4,500 tons to 3,000, the latter being the Yorktown’s figure. 
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CURRENT PARIS NOTES. 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD'S “ Robert Elsmere” is only just 
beginning to attract attention in France. A critic who 
makes an extended review of the novel thinks that excessive 
praise was bestowed upon Mrs. Ward by those persons who com- 
pared her to George Eliot; for, if there are here and there in 
* Robert Elsmere ”’ some finished pieces of analysis, a few impres- 
sive pages,and some superior character-drawing, on the other 
hand a great many criticisms can be made against the book. The 
French writer reproaches Mrs. Ward with imitating the proceed- 
ings of _—— authors by turning the reader’s attention aside at 
the critical moment from the painting of Robert Elsmere’s moral 
crisis and directing it upon other and less important pictures. 
This method causes the work to lose in depth and unity of impres- 
sion what it gains in extent and intricacy, since the secondary 
personages, owing to the care the author takes in developing them, 
come to the front and efface all the others. In discussing the com- 
parison already made between Mrs. Ward and George Eliot, the 
French critic points out that the ideas of the author of “ Adam 
Bede” sound so natural in the mouths of her personages, and are 
developed according to such a logical order that the reader is in 
no wise shocked. This is why George Eliot’s books offer an ex- 
ample that is, perhaps, unique in the history of the novel: they 
are works conceived with a view of imposing an idea upon the 
reader, and which, as well as life itself, acts upon him by their 
complex and human reality. In Mrs. Ward’s book, on the con- 
trary, the author’s theory and foregone conclusions are found at 
every page, but the conflict of the new theories with orthodox 
ideas is not sufficiently shown. With regard to Robert Elsmere’s 
theology, it is evident for the French writer that the religion of 
Mrs. Ward’s hero is the end where the conflict of natural sciences 
with orthodoxy in England ought logically to finish. England 
having been the first to see the evolutionist theories formulated as 
a whole is naturally the first to feel their consequences, and the 
thought which haunts Robert Elsmere’s heart is evidently the de- 
sire to have his country undertake those “ future reforms” of 
which M. Renan speaks, “ where the philosophy of Christianity, 
disentangled from all superstitious dross and still preserving its 
moral efficacy, will remain the great school of humanity and its 
guide towards the future.” 

M. Jules Simon has published a new book called ‘‘ Remember 
the Second of December.” The distinguished author has not made 
an historical sketch of the coup d’etat, but simply collected a lot 
of his newspaper articles that show, he says, how much the pres- 
ent situation resembles the unlucky era of 1851, and which will, 
he hopes, turn aside those young men who are inclined to follow 
General Boulanger. 

A curious case has been lately decided by the Paris Civil Tri- 
bunal. M. Henry Fouquier, one of the most brilliant essayists and 
critics on the French press, contributed to the Gil Blas newspaper 
during five years a series of chroniques signed “‘ Colombine.” For 
a long while the secret was well kept, but in time it transpired, as 
everything else does in the literary world—and perhaps else- 
where. M. Fouquier was, therefore, generally known as the 
“ Colombine”’ of Gil Blas. A few months ago, in company with 
several other contributors, M. Fouquier quitted this journal and 
went to the Echo de Paris, where he began, or continued, his se- 
ries of “‘Colombine ” articles. At the Gil Blas a new writer took 
up the pseudonym and sent out chroniques that were entirely un- 
like the old ones in style and subject. Whereupon a suit was 
brought by each party to restrain the other from using the signa- 
ture of “‘Colombine.” As the name had been employed by other 
writers on the Gil Blas before M. Fouquier joined the staff, the 
Court decided that the pseudonym belonged to that paper, not- 
withstanding the fact that the early ‘‘ Colombines” were entirely 
unknown, and that M. Fouquier’s long possession of the name 
constituted a moral ownership. 

One of the most successful plays now running at the Paris 
theatres is a melodrama of the old-fashioned kind. It is called 
the “ Porteuse de Pain,” and was dramatized from a novel of the 
same name written by M. Xavier de Montepin, who may be 
briefly described as the French Sylvanus Cobb. M. de Montepin 
is one of the regular furnishers of the serial story for the Petit 
Journal, and whenever a new novel bearing his name begins, the 
circulation of the paper jumps up nearly one hundred thousand 
copies. The new piece that M. Alphonse Daudet is writing for 
the Gymnase Theatre, “‘ The Struggle for Life,” will not be ready 
until March. M. Sardou’s comedy “ Belle Maman,” will proba- 
bly be played first. The latter has also written a new comedy for 
the Vaudeville Theatre, which will soon be put into rehearsal un- 
der the provisional title of ‘‘ Marchioness.”’ 

That indefatigable producer, M. Georges Ohnet, has just pub- 
lished another novel, “‘ Doctor Rameau,” and if it has the same 








success as its predecessors will pass through a hundred or more 
editions. This time, however, the author has endeavored not to 
sacrifice everything to the action of his story, but to mingle a lit- 
tle analysis of character. He has, besides, introduced certain 
philosophical and psychological speculations, but we are not sure 
that he has been particularly happy in this new departure. 


_M. Edward Rod, a young Swiss writer living in Paris, has 
written a thoughtful book on “The Senses of Life.” In this 
work the author endeavors to show the changes that life brings to 
the manner of thinking and feeling as fast as we assume the du- 
ties of existence. 


Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, an old sailor who has written 
a great deal about the navies of antiquity, was received at the 
French Academy, recently, as successor to M. Louis de Viel- 
Castel, historian and diplomatist. The Admiral commanded the 
French fleet during the Mexican expedition. 


The artist Cabanel, whose death has been announced, left a 
lot of sketches and unfinished pictures. Following the French 
custom an exhibition of his works will be held at the Fine Arts 
School in the course of a few months. 


_ _ An exhibition of engravings made from original designs has 
just been opened in Paris. Among the American contributions 
that attract attention are works of Miss Mary Cassatt, Stephen 
Parrish, Bache Cleveland, Charles Platt and Miss Pierce. Hith- 
erto, engravings in France have been principally reproductions of 
pictures, but now a new society called the Painters and En- 
gravers has undertaken to create a movement in favor of original 
engravings, and it is under the auspices of this society that 
the present exhibition is held. England has long had displays 
of this kind, and, what is more, amateurs that encourage the 
engravers by purchasing high-priced prints. 

A curious plebiscite has lately been made at Milan. All 
fathers of families were asked to vote whether religious teaching 
ought to figure on the programmes of the public schools. Out of 
27,515 voters, 25,380 pronounced in favor of religious teaching. 
The two thousand fathers who formed the minority in this vote 
are foreigners. 


A generous donor has given to the Louvre a very fine panel 
representing Ann of France, daughter of Louis XI. and wife of 
Pierre de Beaujeau, accompanied by Saint John the Evangelist. 
The Louvre already possesses a panel representing Pierre de 
Bourbon, sire of Beaujeau, accompanied by Saint Peter. It is 
believed that these two remarkable panels originally formed a 
part of a triptyc of the fifteenth century. 


_ The Paris Conservatoire of Music has just bought the manu- 
script score of Beethoven’s sonata in fa, No. 57. 

The fifty-three municipal libraries in Paris loaned during the 
last year 1,029,510 books. Of this number forty-eight per cent. 
were novels. The number of volumes owned by all these libra- 
ries is 200,000. Cc. W 








A MONUMENT TO MARLOWE. 


LONDON. 

A MOVEMENT has been started in England to erect a monu- 

ment to the memory of Marlowe. Literary men have just 
realized that, as the circular on the subject has it, “ It is scarcely 
to the credit of this country that in no corner of it there should 
exist any memorial to one of the most original of the majestic 
series of the English poets.” It is therefore proposed to set up 
in Canterbury, his native town, “a work in sculpture, the scope 
and character of which must depend on the amount of money 
subscribed.” For this purpose a Committee has been formed, 
which counts among its members all the most distinguished Eng- 
lish poets and critics, of whom it will be sufficient to mention the 
names of Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne. Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. A. H. Bullen are on the Executive Committee, and there is 
an American Committee composed of Professor Child, Mr. Lowell, 
and Mr. Horace Howard Furness. There is no doubt that there 
are many Americans who will be glad to contribute to the Mar- 
lowe Memorial Fund. Subscriptions sent direct to London should 
be forwarded to Mr. Sidney L. Lee, (the Treasurer), 26 Brandes- 
bury Villas, London, N. W. 








ART. 
OBJECT LESSONS AT THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


oe to find fault when we can help it, and not to use this col- 
umn simply for an amiable purpose to pat somebody on the 
back,—what then are the most obvious lessons to be drawn from 
— ” a exhibition at the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 

phia 
As usual, there is a fairly large amount of work from persons 
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who, without any special aptitude or adequate preparation, find 
themselves,—much to their own surprise, no doubt, in the vast 
majority of cases,—getting along, somehow, as artists. Their 
contributions are probably not much more, or less, numerous this 
year than they have been in others; and there are probably no 
more of them here than in other places—certainly not nearly so 
many in Philadelphia as in Paris or London: whatever comfort 
is to be extracted from that, let us make the most of. They call 
for no special or categorical mention, anyway. These things are 
always with us, and there is no prospect that the case will ever 
be otherwise until these occasions are managed very differently 
from what they are at present. Next there is, rather more nu- 
merous or at least more conspicuous than usual, the work of stu- 
dents: by whichI mean that the things exhibited are studies 
pure and simple and not very advanced ones at that, so that they 
cannot possibly have any more value as pictures than a school 
boy’s ‘‘ composition” can have as literature. A good deal of this 
work, also, is always being admitted to exhibitions everywhere ; 
but the Pennsylvania Academy unfortunately encourages it by a 
system of prizes for which its own pupils are expected to compete 
in this public way. The prizes are well enough, of course; but it 
is most unfortunate that they are not awarded in the school room 
and for work which is frankly and unequivocally school room 
work ; awarded, too, in a way which would tend to evcourage 
and develop student-like habits and aims, instead of discouraging 
and unsettling them, as the false hopes raised by winning these 
exhibition honors are pretty sure to do. 

And, by the way, is it not about time that we wakened up to 
the fact that what such of our students as are advanced enough 
to compete for prizes at all need, is an opportunity for more ex- 
tended observation and the means to pursue their studies still 
farther in that higher school which exists for everybody,--no mat- 
ter where he may have been brought up,—outside the doors of any 
one school or the limits of any one locality? Even in the com- 
monest trades in the old days, when to be counted a good work- 
man was honor enough for any man, one passed from apprentice- 
ship to mastership only by spending some intervening years as a 
“journeyman,” that is, asa traveling workman who supplemented 
the training which he gained as an apprentice under some one 
master, with the experience only to be gained by contact with 
other men and by seeing how they do things in other places. Not, 
perhaps, because they do them better somewhere else than at 
home, but because every place is pretty sure to have something to 
show, and therefore to teach, which the others have not; and it 
must be a poor mind indeed that cannot learn something from 
them all. Let us, then, stop giving these driblets of prizes to stu- 
dents in the schools, and give a few,—one a year, if you please,— 
in the form of traveling scholarships that shall ensure the continu- 
ance of the study, instead of coaxing the recipient away from it, 
and shall help him to avoid that provincialism which is the attri- 
bute, not of one locality or another, but attends the narrow hori- 
zon every where. 

In more ways than one the lesson, for me, of the present ex- 
hibition is that the American student of art needs not to be hur- 
ried off to Europe to become as much of a French, a German, or 
an English artist as he can, but to pass,—before he is too old to 
learn, but after his apprenticeship has been faithfully served,— 
his journeyman days in Europe. And for me, at least, the work 
in this exhibition that emphasizes this need the most strongly is 
not the work of the students but of those who come the nearest to 
being the masters: most of all, that of Mr. Charles Sprague 
Pearce, whose ‘Sainte Genevieve,” (No. 178), has very properly 
been given the place of honor. It is really a very masterly picture, 
the best, by all odds, that Mr. Pearce has ever exhibited here, 
and incontestably the most satisfactory, technically, of anything 
shown. Indeed, regarding it as a piece of painting, pure and 
simple, that is, as far as mastery of materials goes, as indicating 
the easy swing of the workman who never makes a false motion 
or misses a stroke, it is hard to see how the picture could be im- 
proved. What, then, is the secret of its very obvious limitations ? 
First of all, of course, they are inherent in the subject, but that is 
only a part of the trouble. Art is in a bad way, indeed, if she can 
find nothing better to do than to lug out these old myths for 
which nobody cares, anymore,—the artist least of all,—and which 
nine-tenths of his audience have got to hunt up in the dictionary. 
But it is not altogether that, and for our present purpose it is not 
that at all. The picture illustrates, just as at least half a dozen 
others in this same exhibition do,—some of them on the same 
wall,—tbe most depressing thing that is associated with the 
works of American artists that have gained recognition in Eu- 
rope. Miss Klumpke’s “Washer Women” (No. 127) and Miss 
Sewall’s No. 205 illustrate precisely the same thing ; and, for that 
matter, so do nearly all the more important things that Ameri- 
cans studying or residing abroad have sent home within the last 
four or five years, and this is the most unfortunate, the discour- 





aging, facility which is evidenced in catching up and imitating the 
manner of some master or school which is for the time being in 
the ascendency over there. It is not because these pictures are 
all as blue as a Canadian’s nose in January that I have this fault 
to find with them, but because this blueness is a mannerism at 
second hand, not an honest impression of nature by any means ; 
although it seems to be such and is associated, in Mr. Pearce’s 
picture at least, with a great deal of very faithful study of nature. 

The entire absence of the shadows on which the painter has 
so long depended to give relief to his objects, but which every- 
body knows to be largely conventional, and of the ‘‘ warm ” tones 
on which so much of charm has always seemed to depend, but of 
which the same thing would have to be said, seems very honest 
and courageous; but is the result very much more like nature 
after all? or is it only another conventionalism,—based on differ- 
ent generalization, it is true, but quite as rigid and artificial and 
not half so attractive as the old ones? Does the picture really 
have any more of the light of heaven in it; is the sky more open 
and the earth more firm and wide for all this rejection of certain 
time-honored pictorial licenses? or was this flat and frigid color 
only a “fad” with Bastien Le Page which admiring followers 
have handed along? The reaction from the convention of brown 
shadows and of studio effects doing duty in the open fields may 
be healthy enough ; but one cannot help thinking that if consist- 
ently and thoroughly worked out the result ought to embody 
more truth to nature than such work as this stands for, and that 
regarded by itself this last seems very much like a borrowed man- 
—— elbowing rather noisily among stately and respectable tra- 

itions, 

Such innovations are interesting if studied at the source. 
They may then mean personal notes or denote tendencies or move- 
ments of considerable importance ; but caught up and banded 
along as temporary ‘‘ crazes,” they inspire neither confidence nor 
respect for those who practice them. Now nobody seems to be 
so much at the mercy of these passing fashions in art as the Amer- 
ican student. Anchored to no traditions at home,—rather start- 
ing out with something of a contempt for all of them,—he seems 
to be, for this reason, only the more distracted by them when he 
comes fairly under their influence. How many other pictures 
here make you think the same thing! Stewart’s blazing “ View 
of Mutano,” (No. 217) is another Rico; Blum’s ‘‘ Venetian Bead 
Stringers” (No. 22), is an echo of Fortuny ; and Mr. Pearce has 
painted this Le Page flatness only after having surfeited himself 
on the sterescopic solidity of Bonnat. 

The exhibition illustrates strikingly two poles of feeling in 
art: at one of them is what I have just tried to describe ; at the 
other are the faithful, pathetically earnest struggles of the poor 
stay-at-homes, brimful of talent very often, and not seldom pretty 
well trained in the technique of their craft either,—witness the 
really strong painting by Miss Alice Barber, the portrait of the 
late Alice Fisher, (No. 7)—but, for the most part, sadly lacking in 
beauty and interest. Nobody cares, I presume, for a catalogue 
here ; andI have not tried to make a list of the pictures that de- 
serve notice, either favorable or the opposite, but to find a little ob- 
ject lesson which it may do us good to study. In many ways the 
exhibition is very interesting, the water colors especially ; while 
the pastels seem to me to form the best display of this delicate 
phase of art that has ever been made here. = 
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REVIEWS. 


THe LIFE oF RAPHAEL. By Herman Grimm. Translated by 
Sarah Holland Adams. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1888. 
ERMAN GRIMM has already given such splendid proof of 

his comprehensive knowledge of the history and art life of 

Italy during the stir of the Renaissance and the century of calm 

that preceded it, that any subject falling within this period is sure 

to be treated by him with scholarly research and discrimination. 

The century of Michael Angelo has been so exhaustively exam- 

ined by Grimm in his life of the great Florentine that to describe 

the surroundings of Raphael with equal fullness of detail would 
be but to repeat the same page of history ; so the author has here 
confined himself to an outline sketch of the painter’s life, accom- 
panying an analysis of his principal works. The biographer of 

Raphael should have great discernment and restraint to fit him 

for his task. So much has been claimed for this artist, and so lit- 

tle is really known of him, and he has been the object of such a 

peculiar art-worship, that it requires unusual discrimination to 

love him and judge him impartially. His passion for youth and 
beauty, his love of magnificent and balanced compositions, his 
graceful harmonious manner, and his power of sympathetic ex- 
pression, as well as his absence of strong individuality made him 
easily apprehended in a period of artistic stagnation and he has 
been the inspiration of more modern art than any other painter. 
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In so many great painters a cultivated eye instinctively discounts 
much that remains a painful mystery to those who only see what 
is before them. The exquisite sentiment and quaint tenderness 
of the early Venetians and Florentines would be unnoticed by 
many who could only see the stiff, ungainly drawing and absence 
of “prettiness”’ in the faces. The magnificent vigor of Rubens 
and the mysterious genius of Rembrandt often offended a refined 
and elegant taste, and the school of Michael Angelo had made the 
world weary of degenerate and struggling Titans. The serene 
loveliness of Raphael’s mothers and children, the statuesque 
beauty of his men and women, beneath which lay for foundation 
his splendid drawing, drew to him the young artists of the eigh- 
teenth century, who went to Rome to study ‘“ Raphael and the 
antique.” 

Grimm sums up the life of Raphael in these few words: 
“Four simple statements exhaust the story of his life; he lived, 
he loved, he worked, he died young.” We know with certainty 
that his father was an artist, that he was taught by Perugino, and 
that he felt the influence of Michael Angelo. Of his radiant, love- 
able, generous disposition we know from contemporary letters, 
which also tell us of his high favor with Julius and Leo, and he 
himself writes cheerfully of his contracts and engagements. But 
the rest of his short life is written for us in his works, Rome was 
the goal of his ambition, and Rome still possesses his magnum opus, 
the Vatican frescoes, though his loveliest altar and easel pictures 
are scattered through the length and breadth of Europe. That 
quality of genius which consists in the capacity for taking pains 
Raphael possessed in the highest degree, and the unequalled col- 
lection of his sketches and studies which have been preserved 
show with what infinite care and patience he worked his way to 
the ultimate perfection which his finished pictures displayed, es- 
pecially in the Vatican frescoes. It is to the analysis of these 
. works and the preparatory studies for them that our author de- 
votes the greatest attention. In the school of Athens he shows 
good reason for sustaining the interpretation which makes the 
central figure on the steps represent Paul instead of Aristotle, 
and discards the elaborate identification of all the surrounding 
personages. It is evident that the designs for several of the fres- 
coes of the Stanze were tampered with by the popes, who insisted 
on two or three occasions that the glory of the church should be 
more conspicuously represented than Raphael with his strong 
sympathy for the natural and human aspect of the scene had at 
first intended. This volume is not without its share of the dry- 
ness of German criticism. It has no charm of style nor illumina- 
tion of view, but it is much better written, more direct and con- 
densed than the same author’s “ Life of Michael Angelo,” which 
is almost overloaded with historical detail, but at the same time 
it has not the glow which Michael Angelo’s great personality in- 
fuses into that work. This “ Life” is much more careful and 
scholarly than Passavant’s stout volumes which, however, contain 
much excellent matter, and it is very superior in trustworthiness 
and brevity to the florid and overloaded pages of Muntz, though 
the absence of illustrations requires constant reference to photo- 
graphs or engravings, or an unusually excellent memory, to fol- 
low many of the criticisms intelligently. The book is very for- 
tunate in its translator, for the English is easy and vivid, the 
style excellent, and quite undisfigured by Germanisms in con- 
struction. 





LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
Gabriel Compayré. Translated with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix, by W. H. Payne, M. A., Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1887. 
The vivid and growing interest in the science of Pedagogy is 

one of the most hopeful signs of the times. We are beginning to 

realize that minds have their own laws of growth and develop- 
ment as well as bodies, and that any system of culture which does 
not take these into account is necessarily a failure. It is unna- 
tural, it is painful, it is harmful. We are discovering that it is 
the function of a teacher to assist nature and not to oppose her— 

to lead, and not to drive. With this discovery we find also a 

means of doing away with the ancient feud between schoolmaster 

and pupil. The teacher is no longer a policeman, placed on guard 
to repress disorders and to enforce distasteful tasks, but is ex- 

pected to teach, that is to educate, or assist in the unfolding of a 

mind, and to instruct, or give information. In both of these he 

may, if he knows his art, both find and give pleasure. Moreover 
we are coming to see with greater clearness that our efforts to give 
direction to the unfolding of a child’s mind should always have 
reference to the sum of the duties to be expected of men and wo- 
men in mature life. Our quarrel with the old education is its aim- 
lessness. To-day we ask: Why teach this or that? or in this 
way rather than in that? and we think we have answered our 
questions when we have shown that this or that discipline best fits 
for the proper fulfillment of the duties of life. We think that ed- 








ucation should keep in view its end, and speedily abandon means 
that are found to be useless or detrimental in the struggle to attain 
it. There have always been educators who have seen this truth 
—Compayré can hardly put it better than Fenelon—but happily 
in our time the number of intelligent educators is greatly increas- 
ing, and there is reason to hope that the traditional pedagogue 
will become a thing of the past. 

Compayré’s book has more immediate reference to instruction 
in the primary and intermediate French schools, but it cannot but 
be of value to those occupied with the same grade of instruction 
here and elsewhere. Indeed, the spirit of the book, and the gen- 
eral reflections it contains upon the aims and methods of educa- 
tion must be of value even to those who have little to do with 
the grade of instruction chiefly in view. It is divided into two 
parts, the first treating of Theoretical Pedagody, and the second 
of Practical Pedagody. In the first part the powers to be trained 
and developed are themselves discussed. The-subjects treated 
are physical education, the education of the senses, the culture of 
the attention, of the memory, of the imagination, of the reflective 
powers, of the emotions, and of the will. This is really what may 
be called practical psychology. It is too general to be of immedi- 
ate use to one who is only looking for maxims and directions for 
work in the schoal, and is supplemented by the more detailed and 
applied information of the second part. 

The applied Pedagogy discusses first methods in general, and 
have Compayré shows his good sense in avoiding the useless and 
complicated classifications of certain German and Belgian writers. 
It is useless to distinguish a dozen different methods of teaching, 
and then to subdivide each of these into as many more, if one’s 
classification is to be of any service to the teacher. This serves 
only to cumber and bewilder with technical terms and obscure 
distinctions. Compayré himself distinguishes, as we usually do, 
between the inductive method of beginning with an examination 
of particulars, and the deductive method of starting from general 
truths given as already known. As in either case the teacher 
may himself give the pupil the information as is done in a lecture, 
or may lead him to arrive at independent conclusions by way of 
question and answer, the teaching may be distinguished as ex- 
pository or Socratic. With young children the latter is regarded 
as preferable, as least likely to weary, but a mingling of the 
methods is usually to be preferred. 

The chapter on the teaching of reading and writing is well 
worthy of attention. The old method of first learning one’s let- 
ters and then forming them into words is justly criticised, but the 
author is not clear in stating his preference for any one of the new 
methods. His translator, Prof. Payne, has expressed in an appen- 
dix his own preference for the method which begins by learning 
words and afterwards analyses them into syllables and letters. 
The teaching of the mother tongue, of arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, and the elements of the natural sciences, are discussed with 
much good sense and moderation. Lastly, emphasis is given to 
civic instruction,—a preparation for the common duties demanded 
of the man as a unit in the social order. The spirit which per- 
vades this last part of the book is pleasing, 4nd the patriotism of 
the author warm and generous. The end of education as a means 
of fitting man for his place in society, and especially for his duties 
towards his country, is kept in view throughout. There are of 
course sume things recommended which do not suit our conditions, 
and which we should not put into practice. The book was 
written, as I have said, primarily for Frenchmen. Nevertheless 
the general view of education which it embodies cannot be too 
much encouraged in a republic like our own, which is of and for 
the people. 

In a few details we are inclined to criticise Prof. Payne’s 
translation, but in a very few. His notes and appendices add to 
the value of the book. 5 





LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE. By Arthur Hassall, M. A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Pp. xv. and 237. [International 
Statesmen Series. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders.] Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

It would have been wonderful if this generation had not fur- 
nished eulogists of Bolingbroke. He is one of the figures whom 
later experience has rendered more intelligible to us. Since Eng- 
land has seen the Tory party led and educated, and the English 
Church championed, by a man who had neither the convictions of 
a Tory nor the beliefs of a Churchman, Bolingbroke has ceased to 
be a character without a parallel. And since Beaconsfield and 
Churchill have recalled the possibility of an alliance between the 
Tories and the Democracy, Bolingbroke’s later achievements in 
opposition to Walpole become more intelligible. Mr. Hassall 
writes in the light of these later and illuminative experiences. He 
sees no difficulty when he finds in Walpole the juxtaposition of 
ideas which fifty years ago were regarded as standing in neces- 
sary contrast. ith our times he thinks that the theories of the 
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relations of ideas, which Macaulay and Peel would both have re- 
garded as above question, are open to serious revision. The 
Church may find its political champions among those who in their 
hearts think of Christianity as a fable. The people may find their 
most trusted leaders among those who think class government the 
best. 

But Mr. Hassall is unable to deny that Bolingbroke was a 
splendid failure, and nothing more. He was a man of brilliant 
abilities. Few writers of his own age were greater masters of 
English prose. He was the greatest orator in Parliament in the 
generation before Chatham rose. He ranks as a thinker beside 
Voltaire, Diderot, and other leaders of the Enlightenment which 
constitutes the core of the Eighteenth Century. He had social 
and political opportunities such as smaller men would have turned 
to great account. Yet he had to spend a great part of his life in 
exile, and still more of it in opposition, and it is impossible to 
point to a single permanent result of his statesmanship in Eng- 
lish history. He is remembered only by the majority as the man 
who wrote that ‘‘ History is philosophy teaching by example.” 
Mr. Hassall resents Burke’s question: ‘* Who now reads Boling- 
broke?” It is possible that Burke knew what men of his own 
time were reading better than does Mr. Hassell. And there has 
been no later date at which the question might not have been 
asked with equal propriety, unless indeed it might be taken as 
too complimentary to Bolingbroke. Mr. Hassall retorts that 
“ Every lover of English composition in its most perfect form will 
read Bolingbroke.” We should expect them rather to read the 
‘“* Letters on a Regicide Peace,” or the “ Letters to a Noble Lord.” 
Writing, however fine, which neither brings great principles into 
the light of reason, nor vividly reflects the circumstances of the 
time of its origin, never will command permanent attention, how- 
ever fine its rhetoric, and even as rhetorician Bolingbroke is far 
inferior to Burke. But Mr. Hassall claims that to the students of 
history Bolingbroke’s political writings are ‘indispensible for a 
right comprehension of the ideas held by the men of his day.” So 
far as this relates to English constitutional history, his writings 
are simply misleading. As Mr. Hassall admits, he quite misuuder- 
stood the nature and situation of the constitution as affected by 
the Revolution of 1688, and it is certain that he never was in 
harmony with any great body of the English people. There is 
but one chapter of that history on which his works cast genuine 
light: George III, devoted his earlier and rarer years to realizing 
Bolingbroke’s ideal of a Patriot King—with results on both sides 
of the Atlantic. R. E. T. 





THE ENGLISH RESTORATION AND Louis XIV. From the Peace 
of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By Osmund Airy, 

M. A. [Epochs of Modern History: Vol. XVIII.] Pp. xiv. 

and 292. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Airy’s book is a remarkably well done piece of work. It 
has the defects of the plan into which it fits. It is somewhat an- 
noying to have the story interrupted without disposing of such 
careers as that of Louis XIV., or of such situations as the struggle 
of Charles I. with his Parliament. But that is inevitable when 
the history has to be divided chronologically between a series of 
uuthors. But as this volume fits into the series between two 
which have been published already: Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s “ Puri- 
tan Revolution ” and Mr. Edward Hale’s “ Fall of the Stuarts,” 
the reader has the means to go on with the story. 

Naturally Mr. Airy makes the English side of the story cen- 
tral, although it was France and not England which was taking 
the lead in the politics of Europe. He is not drawn to this by 
any especial pleasure in the course of English history at this time. 
A reign like that of Charles II. is not inspiring. The man had no 
good quality except good humor. He was as faithless to his word 
as his father, and as narrow-minded as his brother. Devotion to 
pleasure was the only devotion he knew. But the privations and 
annoyances of exile had helped him to make up his mind on one 
point ; he was not going back to Holland. So he acted as a sort 
of political buffer between the parties at the critical time when 
his reign began. He stood by the law of indemnity and worked 
to secure toleration for dissenters. Mr. Airy, we think, is wrong 
in ascribing this advocacy of toleration to his being a Roman 
Catholic, and wishing to protect the Catholics. He did not be- 
come a Roman Catholic until 1669. It was purely a matter of 
policy, in order to prevent such an outbreak as had cost his father 
his life, and such as Archbishop Sheldon and the High Church 
party were constantly predicting. When lapse of time convinced 
him that there’ was little or no danger, he virtually let the matter 
drop. 
Pur. Airy describes very clearly and impartially the steps in 
the Restoration, by which the Presbyterians were foiled of all 
they had hoped to obtain through their recall of the king. It was 
they who put Charles back on the throne, and they did so under 
pledges from him, which were broken most faithlessly. The small- 





est concession was refused them, and 2,000 of their ministers were 
expelled from their benefices at a date carefully selected to inflict 
the greatest hardship on them. Charles’s veto might have pre- 
vented this ; but it never was used to accomplish anything which 
involved danger to himself and his position. Although himself 
not even then an Anglican, he yielded to the party he found the 
most able to endanger his position. 

And this bad beginning was the keynote of his faithless reign. 
His repeated sale to Louis XIV. of England’sinfluence and action 
in the politics of Europe, is one of the most shameful chapters of 
English history. The wretched part played by the country in the 
great struggle against French supremacy, Mr. Airy describes 
with care and vivacity. The one bright feature in the story is the 
evidence that English courage had suffered no decay under an 
unheroic king. The sea-fight off the Dunes, on the first three 
days of June, 1666, is without a parallel as regards the bloody de- 
termination with which both the Dutch and the English fought 
for the supremacy of the seas, unless it be found in the bloody 
fight off the coast of Norfolk two months later, when the Dutch 
were beaten finally, and the work begun by Blake was completed. 

R. E. T. 


SONG OF THE PALM AND OTHER Poems, MosTLy TRroPIcAL. To 
which is added an Oration, delivered at the United States Con- 
sulate, Aspinwall, on the Fourth of July, 1866. By Tracy 
Robinson. Brentano’s: New York. 

Mr. Robinson has here collected some fairly good verses, a 
number of which appeared in Harper’s Magazine, The Critic, and 
elsewhere between 1873 and 1881. Their rhythmical quality is 
uneven ; attaining excellence in some portions and in others fall- 
ing below mediocrity. Numerous examples of defective metre 
might be quoted, and in a single poem two lines occur, one of 
which has a superfluous foot, while in the other an equal quantity 
is lacking. The principal defect in Mr. Robinson’s poetical work 
is due to his apparent lack of artistic taste; the element of ju- 
dicious selection being absent in almost all of his poems. Nor— 
save in one or two instances—has he shown that he possesses the 
depth of thought and poetic insight necessary to one who hopes to 
make a distinct impression upon the minds of hisreaders. <A love 
for the beautiful, which is shared in common by the majority of 
mankind, is not sufficient for the making of a poet. Besides other 
less important requisites, there must exist the power of succinct 
and selective expression, coupled with a tendency towards the fig- 
urative embodiment of thought ; and it is for these reasons that 
Mr. Robinson—if he is to be judged by the contents of this vol- 
ume—has produced so little of real value in poetry. 

Much of his work, however, is interesting because of the 
strange, tropical atmosphere which surrounds it; but John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s Australian lyrics, and many of Joaquin Miller’s poems, 
are far superior in this respect to Mr. Robiason’s Aspinwall 
verses. 

The longest poem in the book is ‘My Boyhood Home;” in 
which the author candidly speaks of “ poor, lame verse,” and in 
which many of the allusions descend from simplicity to common- 
place. He is at his poetical best, no doubt, in his sonnets, of 
which “Extremes” ranks easily first, though “In the Evening” 
has a fine concluding line. 

EXTREMES, 
“The vultures floating in the upper air, 
On wide-expanded wings beneath the blue, 
Circle on wider circle within view, 
Higher and higher still, until the fair 
Far vision builds a splendid dream, with care 
And sordidness excluded , and a new 
High noble life made possible and true: 
This wins my spirit from its old despair. 
But when the vulture-nature once again 

Prevails above the instinct that aspires, 

And downward. at the call of low desires, 
Headlonug with folded plumes they plunge, the pain 
And all the grief of life come back amain: 

Ah, then hope mocks, and love and faith seem liars.” 


H. K. 











AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


oe death has been reported from Wiesbaden of Mr. Bernard 

Westermann, senior and founder of the New York publish- 
ing firm which bears his name. He was born at Leipzig in 1814, 
and established his business in New York in 1848. 

It is said that Mr. Du Chaillu’s book on the Norsemen (‘‘ The 
Viking Age’’) has practically been reset for the sixth time, the 
author having made discoveries and revisions which led to radi- 
cal changes. The work will probably appear next month. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is now engaged at St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
on his biography of the late Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). He expects to get the book out this year. 
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The fifth part of the Rev. J. N. Strassmaier’s Babylonian 
texts has appeared. (Pfeiffer. Leipzig.) 

The first volume of the new edition of the ‘‘ Records of the 
Past,’”’ edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce, is out, published by Bagster. 

Lepsius and Fischer, of Kiel, have published a work by Dr. 
A. Baltzer on the mental development of Spinoza as shown by his 
letters. 

The first volume of a history of German universities has been 
published at Stuttgart, by Georg Kaufmann of the University of 
Strassburg. It is inscribed to the University of Bologna. 

The new Riverside Edition of Whittier’s prose works will sur- 
prise many by its extent, the writer’s poetry having overshadowed 
his prose. Yet the prose is admirable, being marked by the sane 
quality of thought which has made his poetry famous. The edi- 
tion will be in three substantial volumes. 

Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, is about to print in a vol- 
ume various addresses and memoirs, prepared during more than 
thirty years, as illustrating the progress of the healing art, and 
also papers already published in various journals on the limits of 
alcoholic stimulation in typhus fever and other acute diseases. 

Mr. John Bartlett, compiler of the well known ‘“ Familiar 
Quotations,” has just retired from the firm of Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, of which he was the senior member. 

Five volumes of the nine which comprise Dr. Kohut’s Tal- 
mudical Dictionary have now been printed, and the work itself 
has just been completed. It is really an enormous encyclopedia, 
and is a remarkable monument of scholarship. Dr. Kohut has 
been in charge of the Congregation Ahavath Chesed, of New York 
city, since 1885. 

Another volume will be brought out this month in Miss 
Wormeley’s series of translations of Balzac’s novels (Roberts 
Brothers). It will be ‘“ Les Employes.” 

W. M. Clemens, who is now living in California, is said to be 
engaged on a life of Mark Twain. 

Messrs. Putnam have in press a work by Theodore Roosevelt, 
on the early history of our western territory, entitled, ‘‘ The Win- 
ning of the West and Southwest.” 

A meeting of persons interested in the variations of English 
as spoken in this country was held last week at Cambridge, and 
the nucleus of a society was formed for the investigation of Amer- 
ican dialects of English. It is believed there are persons in all 
parts of the country who will be glad to join in this undertaking, 
and such parties may address Prof. E. 8. Sheldon, of Cambridge, 
on the subject. 

Cupples & Hurd, Boston, will soon begin to issue by subscrip- 
tion, “ The Eggs of North American Birds,” by C. J. Maynard, 
with colored plates drawn on stone by the author. 

It is likely that the Memoirs of the Duc de Persigny—some- 
time French Ambassador in London and Minister of Napoleon the 
Third—-will see the light in the summer. The Duchesse de Per- 
signy has left Paris for Cannes with all the papers of her late hus- 
band, and will revise these documents for publication during her 
stay in the South. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s book, “ French and English,” is not to 
be merely a reprint of his recent magazine articles. Those papers 
have been only used as the basis of the new work. 

A collective edition of Lowell’s complete works in prose and 
poetry is to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., uniform 
with their new fine editions of Longfellow and Whittier. Import- 
ant matter which has not heretofore appeared in book form will 
be included. 

An English translation of ‘“‘ Through the Heart of Asia, Over 
the Pamir to India,” by Gabriel Bonvalot, illustrated with numer- 
ous full-page engravings by Albert Pepin, in two imperial octavo 
volumes, published by Chapman & Hall, London, and A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, of New York, will be issued shortly. 

Messrs. Scribner announce a revised edition for 1889 of Mr. 
T. A. Janvier’s valuable ‘“‘ Mexican Guide.” 


Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler has oifered a prize of $100 for 
the best American essay on child labor. The money has been 
placed in the hands of Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Baltimore, Secre- 
tury of the American Economic Association. The essay must not 
exceed 55,000 words, and must be in Professor Ely’s hands not 
later than December 2, 1889. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. are about to publish a book 
by Rev. H. Lovells on the deficiencies of the modern pulpit. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Colloquies on Preaching.” 

The Independent makes these very sensible suggestions upon 
a matter of interest to every editor: ‘“‘ The model literary an- 
nouncement for editorial use is (1) printed on paper that admits 





of marginal additions or alterations in ink by the editor’s pen, if 
necessary ; (2) announces the title of a book or article in ‘ Roman’ 
type and quoted, not in italics ; (3) prints its matter, as far as pos- 
sible, in a * solid ’ form, not with numerous paragraphs and spaces ; 
(4) avoids display type ; and, (5), above all, use no descriptive ad- 
jectives that stand in the way of the notes being printed just as it 
comes, lest the literary column using it thereby commit itself in 
advance to a needlessly flattering opinion of the book’s merits. 
That is the true ‘literary announcement for the use of editors 
whose time and space are limited.’ It isarare sort. There are 
some three or four firms who precisely fulfill its conditions ; there 
do not seem to be more at present.” 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce that by a new ar- 
rangement with the English publishers, they have been enabled 
to make a reduction of price in the entire line of the Fenn and 
Coelingwood books, which formerly retailed at $2, and are now 
$1.50 a volume. 

A volume of interest will be the ‘ Essays, Religious, Social, 
Political,’ by David Atwood Wasson, soon to be issued from the 
press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. The book will include an auto- 
biographic sketch, and a biography of Mr. Wasson, by his friend 
and contemporary, O. B. Frothingham. 

The D. Lothrop Co. will publish shortly in their ‘Story of 
the States” series, “‘ The Story of Vermont,” by John L. Heaton. 
There has been no history of Vermont published, it is said, for 
nearly fifty years. Mr. Heaton is a Brooklyn journalist, and one 
= “mg many editors born and brought up in the Green Mountain 

ate. 

Scribner & Welford are to bring out within a few days 
“‘ Heraldry,” a profusely illustrated work by Charles Worthy— 
an epitome of English armory, showing how and by whom arms 
may be borne or acquired, and how pedigrees may be traced. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


| gets EVERETT HALE begins in The Cosmopolitan Maga- 

zine for February the conduct of a department, “Social 
Problems,” which he proposes to make “ rather a record of pro- 
gress than a symposium for discussion.” ‘The leading article of 
the number is on Verestchagin and his pictures, with numerous 
illustrations, and there are contributions by Moncure D. Conway, 
Thomas Stevens, Frank G. Carpenter, David Ker, RK. H. Stoddard, 
and others, The magazine competition is now very hot, but this 
one certainly furnishes a large variety of good matter, at a mar- 
velously low price,—20 cents a number, $2.40 a year. 

The first portrait ever published of Miss Olive Schreiner, 
author of “ The Story of an African Farm,” appears in the Feb- 
ruary Book Buyer ; also a portrait of Wilkie Collins, with an arti- 
cle by him describing how he writes his stories. 

A series of papers on “ The Art of Angling” will be published 
in Scribner's during the present year. 

Sir Charles Dilke has been traveling in India and will present 
the results of his observations in the March and April numbers of 
the Fortnightly Review. The articles will be of a military charac- 
ter, dealing with the strategical defenses of the empire. 


Germania, a quarto fortnightly journal for the study of the 
German language and literature, has been started in Manchester 
N. H., under the editorship of Mr. A. W. Spanhoofd. , 

A new magazine for the blind, in raised Braille type, will 
shortly make its appearance in London, It will contain original 
articles and reprints of literary matter of a high class, by the 
best authors, politics being excluded. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s new series of papers will have 
the title, ‘“‘A Little Journey in the World.” They will appear in 
Harper’s Magazine, beginning in April. 

Ex-Postmaster-General T. L. James has prepared an article 
on “ The Railway Mail Service,” said to be equally entertaining 
and valuable, for the March Scribner. 

The new “Index to the Atlantic Monthly” is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. There is an important body of literature 
in these volumes and an Index, which should make particular 
papers quickly accessible, was much needed. 

Mr. Bennett began the issue of his London edition of the 
New York Herald, on Saturday. Mr. Smalley says: “It is an 
eight-page, five-columned sheet, rather smaller than its New York 
parent, well printed, with large type and good paper. Four col- 
umns of the first page are filled with double-leaded Commercial 
Cable dispatches from New York and Washington, including a 
piquant political summary, signed Charles Nordhoff. The paper 
is edited very much on the liues of the Paris editioa, with copious 
personal and social news, brief, crisp editorials, full financial in- 
telligence, Continental telegrams, and sporting gossip. A column 
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is given to the hunting field, a feature which cockney sportsmen 
will regard with alarm, for falls and other accidents are chronicled. 
It starts off with two pages of advertisements.” The paper is to 
be issued every day in the week, and protests are made against 
this, especially by the Pall Mall Gazette, which objects on religious 
grounds. 

At the very front of the monthly juveniles is the Boston Wide 
Awake. In the February issue are stories by ‘‘ Susan Coolidge,” 
J. T. Trowbridge, and ‘‘ Margaret Sidney,’”’ (Mrs. Lothrop). 

The second number of the Jewish Quarterly Review (London, 
D. Nutt) keeps up the standard set by the first number. Prof. 
David Kaufmann writes on four of the oldest Hebrew epitaphs 
after the resettlement of the Jews in England; Dr. Neubauer 
continues his studies on the whereabouts of the Ten Tribes, and Dr. 
Schechter his article on the Dogmas of Judaism. The Rev. I. 
Harris contributes the first of what promises to be a valuable 
series of studies on the rise and development of the Massorah ; 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore discusses mystic passages in the Psalms, and 
Prof. A. H. Sayce the book of Hosea in the light of Assyrian re- 
search. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ar T. C. MENDENHALL in his paper on “ Earthquakes,” 

read at the last meeting of the American Association, gave 
the results of a calculation to determine the amount of energy 
required to produce an earthquake, such as the one occurring in 
Japan, January 15, 1887. The energy necessary to move an area 
of 100 miles square, with a mean depth of one mile, might be 
generated by the vertical fall through 166 feet of a rock 1,000 feet 
on each edge and weighing 75,000,000 tons. Prof. Mendenhall 
also gave certain other calculations regarding the Charleston 
earthquake. Taking the speed of transmission of the shock into 
consideration, the force necessary to move 100 cubic mies of the 
earth’s surface amounts to the enormous figure of 1,300 billions 
horse-power. 

The masterly and entertaining article by Grant Allen on 
“ Genius and Talent,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
was reprinted in the Popular Science Monthly of last month. Mr. 
Allen says: ‘‘ This question of genius and talent should be dis- 
cussed on scientific grounds, without any of the inflated verbiage 
with which geniuses and their biographers have too frequently 
befogged it. The answer forced upon me by an humble observa- 
tion of the fact is, that at bottom the two are almost identical. 
Genius is talent either pushed to a high degree, or exerted ina 
very unusual direction, or linked with a rare amount of striking 
industry, or dashed with a view of bizarre originality.”” The au- 
thor goes on to show that what has gone into history as genius 
was often talent made prominent by opportunity,—and also that 
genius is not rare among us to-day. “In other words, what is 
talent to-day would have been genius yesterday ; what is genius 
to-day will be but talent as men reckon to-morrow.” 

Prof. Lodge, the eminent English electrician, has recently 
written a letter, discussing the possibility of dissipating fogs by 
means of discharges of electricity. He has himself made experi- 
ments, said to have been successful, in which smoke was con- 
densed in a rcom, but nothing on a large scale has been attempted. 
The London Electrician has suggested the wide field for labor in 
the dissipation of the London fogs, and other applications have 
been mentioned, such as clearing of smoke from tunnels, of dust- 
particles from flour mills, and the abatement of the general nuis- 
ance of smoke in manufacturing towns. Prof. Lodge is said to be 
trying to raise funds to conduct experiments on a large scale. 

Somme accouut has been published of a recent move made by 
a British Company which bears on the commercial future of Cen- 
tral Africa. It seems that in 1886, soon after the Conference at 
Berlin, an agreement was entered into by Great Britain and Ger- 
many, by which a large portion of east Central Africa was divided 
between them. A company known as the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, has been formed and has obtained the conces- 
sion of a stretch of coast belonging to the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The concession gives the company authority to govern this tract, 
and make all laws and treaties necessary to carry on the business 
of the Company. A German Company has obtained almost iden- 
tical concessions. The trading-country to be opened is said to be 
rich mountain-land, supporting great herds of cattle. The objects 
of the companies include of course the introduction of manufac- 


tured goods, and in general what is termed the “ commercial civ- | 


ilization ” of the country. Several “turbulent” tribes of natives 
are said to inhabit the country, but it is not likely that these will 
long stand in the way of the civilizing operations of a British 
trading company. 

The Post-Office Department has been advertising for new de- 
vices for street letter-boxes, the present one being found defective 





in several ways. Among these, the first to come to mind is the 
too narrow opening, which often prevents newspapers and other 
packages from being deposited. One of the models which we 
learn is to be proposed to the authorities, is divided into two com- 
partments, one for letters, and one for newspapers and packages ; 
the turning of a key permits the contents of the box to fall into 
the carrier’s bag which is hung on a hook below. Another im- 
provement is the placing of the iron lip inside the box instead of 
outside. This renders almost impossible tampering with the con- 
tents by fingers or wires, and is more convenient than the present 
one, which in bad weather is sometimes frozen fast. 

The Chicago Tribune gives an account of the operation of a 
patent which enables the mining engineer to defy the treacherous 
quicksands which are often met beneath the surface of the ground. 
The idea of the process is simply to freeze the liquid mud and sand 
by means of chemical liquids which are forced through pipes run 
through the shifting soils. These pipes in the case described in 
the Tribune, were placed in holes bored about a circle of 29 ft. in 
diameter. Through these the cold solution circulates and the re- 
sult is the absorption of heat from the ground and the gradual 
conversion of the quicksand to a granite-like hardness. The 
ground congeals in widening circles about the pipes, and nothing 
remains but to commence by blasting the excavation of a shaft. 
The invention is the idea of a German physician, Dr. Poetsch. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Prof W. 8. Lilly in The Forum. 

No one can deny to Mr. Spencer the praise of method, or, in 
a certain sense, of completeness; and unquestionably he does ex- 
hibit clearly the tendencies of an influential school of contempo- 
rary physicists. His ‘system of philosophy” is an attempt to re- 
build the edifice of human knowledge on the one foundation of 
evolution ; he seeks toexplain the wondrous all by his one law of 
“the persistence of force.”’ Well, I, for my part, do not doubt 
that all future theories of the universe will bave to reckon with 
the facts so industriously collected by Mr. Spencer, and with the 
speculations into which he hasso ingeniously fitted them. I take 
leave to doubt, however, whether the reading of the doctrine of 
evolution, of which he is the preacher, will ultimately be accepted 
as the true one. It appears to me too narrow, too mechanical, too 
inadequate to life. Complete as it may be in itself, it leaves out 


of sight vast ranges of facts not less but far more important than 


those with which it deals. It does not completely harmonize and 
synthesize the totality of human experience. At present, how- 
ever, it is unquestionably a most potent factor in the world’s 
thought. A recent writer has truly observed: “In England and 
America Mr, Herbert Spencer is the philosopher.” His philoso- 
phy falls in with the general intellectual tendencies of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races. We boast ourselves a practical people. For 
abstract speculation we have little taste. In every department of 
intellectual activity this is so. We have had many able lawyers, but 
no great jurisprudents; many eminent physicians, but no found- 
ers of new medical schools; many excellent clergymen, but no 
masters of theological speculation, or even of Biblical exegesis. 
We dwell, and we are proud of it, in the relative, the phenome- 
nal, the concrete. The absolute, the noumenal, the abstract, we 
relegate to those whom we contemptuously characterize as tran- 
scendentalists, doctrinaires, dreamers. We like to go by the facts. 
We leave it to German and French professors to give to those 
‘airy nothings,” as we esteem them, which they call ideas, “a 
local habitation and a name.” 

Nothing could be less favorable to the cultivation of meta- 
physics than this national temper. For the object of meta- 
physics, in the proper sense of the word, is that very absolute 
from which the English mind turns away. Hence it welcomes a 
philosophy which, like Mr. Spencer’s, is avowedly a philosophy of 
relativity. He labels the absolute “unknowable.” He restricts 
us to a knowledge of relations between relations. He follows the 
ordinary method of the experimental sciences. He puts aside the 
inquiry into final causes and substances and the nature of things, 
and bids us confine our attention to phenomena. He disclaims 
the name of materialist, and I certainly have no wish to impose it 
upon him. But in good logic the outcome of his teaching regard- 
ing the relativity of knowledge and the persistence of force is the 
doctrine of self-existing matter. Indeed, he tells us in terms, in a 
well-known passage in his “‘ Essays”: “The proposition that an 
originating mind is the cause of evolution is a, proposition that 
can be entertained only so long as no attempt is made to unite in 
thought the two terms in the alleged relation.”” Take away the 
unknowable, and Mr. Spencer’s doctrine is practically material- 
ism, and that of a very crude kind. 
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A REVOLUTION IN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Dr. Austin Flint in The Forum. 

The science and practice of medicine and surgery aae under- 
going a revolution of such magnitude and importgnce that its lim- 
its can hardly be conceived. Looking into the future in the light 
of recent discoveries, it does not seem impossible that a time may 
come when the cause of every infectious disease will be known ; 
when all such diseases will be preventable or easily curable; 
when protection can be afforded against all diseases, such as scar- 
let fever, measles, yellow fever, whooping cough, etc., in which 
one attack secures immunity from subsequent contagion; when, 
in short, no constitutional disease will be incurable and such 
scourges as epidemics will be unknown. These results, indeed, 
may be but a small part of what will follow disoveries in bacteri- 
ology. .... . 
In the light of modern discoveries, consumption can no longer 
de regarded as an incurable disease. In certain cases the bac- 
teria, if confined to the lungs, may be destroyed, and it has been 
observed that as the characteristic micro-organisms disappear 
from the spntum the characteristic symptoms pass away and pa- 
tients gain in weight ond strength. The problem in the treta- 
ment of diseases due to the action of yathogenic bacteria is to de- 
stroy the bacteria or their products without destroying the pa- 
tient. It is by no means impossible that such measures will be 
discovered applicaple to all diseases that are dependent upon 
known forms of bacteria. 





MODERN MASTERS OF STYLE. 
The New York Sun. 

By common consent Cardinal Newman is the great living 
master of a pure, idiomatic, luminous, elegant English style. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is also worthy to be classed in the same cate- 
gory. Mr. Thackeray wrote a style of inimitable beauty, terse, 
lucid, witty. Nathaniel Hawthorne bad command of a wonderful 
vocabulary and a most suggestive and surprising style. He was 
also of excellent taste and felicity in the construction of his sen- 
tences. The late Dr. Ripley, so long the literary critic of the Tri- 
bune, wrote in a full, round, and informing style. Mr. George 
Bancroft, the historian of the United States, employs an animated, 
picturesque, original, yet never redundant style. A_ beautiful 
style, simple, classic, unaffected, is that of the great Dr. Chan- 
ning, who played so important a part in this country fifty years 
ago. His writing was replete with a high and unaffected moral 
sentiment, the very reverse of the phariseeism so often displayed 
by some modern writers. The noble style of John Fiske will re- 
pay study, and it is seen in its best estate in the “ Excursions of 
an Evolutionist.” Andrew Lang is master of an enviable style, as 
every one will declare who know his “ Letters to the Dead.” The 
style of Henry James is subtle, natural, and engaging. Robert 
Louis Stevenson employs a style that is sometimes uneven, but is 
often great. 








PUBLIUATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ENGLISH RESTORATION AND Louis XIV. From the Peace of Westpha- 
lia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By Osmund Airy, M. A. Pp. xiv. and 
292. [Epochs of Modern History: Vol. XVIII.] New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

JONATHAN AND His CONTINENT. (Rambles through American Society.) 
By Max O’Rell and Jack Allyn. Translated by Madame Paul Blouet. 
Pp. 313. $1.50. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Home LIFE IN FLoRIDA. By Helen Harcourt. Pp. 433.} Louisville, Ky. : 
John P. Morton & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

THE WRITINGS OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. In Seven Volumes. Volumes V., 
VI., Vil. [Prose.] Pp. 436, 437, 402. $4.50 the set. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

RALEIGH WESTGATE, or Epimenides in Maine. A Romance. By Helen 
—- Johnson. Pp. 259. Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton 

Co. 

THE DESMOND HUNDRED. 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


By Jane G. Austen. Pp. 330. Paper. $0.50. 








DRIFT. 


HE anonymous article in the Contemporary Review assailing Prince Bis- 

marck has of course made a decided sensation in London. Whoever 

wrote it, the work is vigorously done. Mr. Smalley says in his dispatch to 
the New York Tribune: 


“The article has made more talk than any recent magazine paper. It 
is an ingenious mosaic of all the hostile gossip of Berlin against the two 
Bismarcks, father and son, put together with some literary skill, with none 
too much scruple, witha total absence-of charity, with no large allowance for 
Adam’s fall, and with far too much violence to carry conviction. Rumor 
assigned it to Sir Morell Mackenzie; to Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, holding 
a pen for the Empress Frederick; to Sir Robert Morier; to a syndicate of 
Sir Robert’s friends; to Sir M. Grant Duff, who is one of them ; to Lord Ar- 








thur Russell, who is another; and to Dr. Geffcken. Lord Salisbury is said 
to be furious, because the exposure will injure chances of an Anglo-German 
alliance in Samoa and elsewhere. Authentic evidence of Lord Salisbury’s 
fury is yet toseek. The article is, however, being translated into various 
languages, and no pains will be spared to secure it a wide circulation in 
every European country.” 





As for the six works of contemporaneous interest which our corre- 
spondent inquires for, and which must also be models for a student of style, 
we will name the Bible in King James’s version, a book of eternal and 
therefore of contemporaneous interest ; Cardinal Newman’s Apologia ; Mat- 
thew Arnold's Literature and Dogma; William Ellery Channing’s essay on 
Napoleon Bonaparte; Daniel Webster’s speech in reply to Hayne, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s speech on the Gettysburg battlefield. We do not mention 
these six productions as all comparable in importance, but as similar in ele- 
vation, grandeur, originality, and beauty of expression, and as alike indis- 
pensable to every English-writing student who would seek to cultivate that 
last and most delightful perfection of literary art—a chastened, elegant, 
pregnant, fresh, imaginative, and fascinating style.—N. Y. Sun. 


The friends of Senator Allison are disclaiming the assertion which has 
been frequently made that his declination of a cabinet position was influ- 
enced by political ambitions for 1892. They say that General Harrison 
knew Mr. Allison’s reasons for not accepting before he saw him, and that at 
his visit to Indianapolis these reasons were again given. They were that 
Senator Allison was worn out by his labors on the tariff bill, and that his 
health would not permit him to assume the arduous duties of an executive 
office ; that being a widower and of limited means he could not properly fill 
the special requirements of a cabinet position, and finally that he preferred 
to remain in the Senate. General Harrison requested Mr. Allison to recon- 
sider his expressed determination but was at last satisfied with Mr. Alli- 
son’s explanatious, which were wholly unselfish and reasonable.—Gen. Boyn- 
ton’s Dispatch to Hartford Courant. 

It now appears not only that the new “ carved oak ” ceiling in the as- 
sembly chamber at Albany (for which the State of New York has already 
paid out nearly $230,000) is papier mache, but also that the contractor, John 
Snaith, of Ithaca, sublet the job to a papier mache firm in New York, and 
that Superintendent C. B. Andrews (to whom the State paid $7,500 extra for 
123 days’ supervision of this particular “ improvement ”’) presumably shut 
his eyes to the thrifty transaction. ‘‘ What occult influence can it be,” ex- 
claims the Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman, ‘‘ which makes almost every man who 
gets a responsible jeb upon the capitol a thief?” 


Bishop William Taylor, “the apostle of Central Africa,” writes from 
Grand Canary Islands that he is in good health. He had an ugly cold when 
he left New York, and told the friends who saw him off that he was in a 
hurry to go back to “ the salubrious climate of Africa.” 





Our Consul-General in Samoa, Mr. Sewall, is a graduate of Harvard 
College and the Harvard Law School. During his visit to Washington he 
has impressed the public men with whom he has come in contact as an in- 
telligent, well-informed, clear-headed, and judicious gentleman. He is a 
Democrat in political opinion and affiliation, yet so thorough-going a Repub- 
lican as Mr.6F rye, of Maine, said of him last Thursday in open Senate: “I 
know of no man in the United States to-day to whom I would entrust the 
interest of the United States in Samoa with more confidence, and I hope 
when the Administration changes, if he is still in office, the new Adminis- 
tration will permit him to remain there.” 





Readers of that noble and ever popular novel, ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” will be 
sorry to hear of the increasing ill-health of Mr. Blackmore. The author 
has been living for some time out a few miles from London, not far from 
the upper Yhames. He sees few people, is little known among those about 
him, and a friend who recently visited him reports that he had great difti- 
culty in finding his homeat all. Few of his neighbors know his name, and 
the tradespeople who do have no idea of his fame as a writer. Mr. Black- 
more spends most of his days in his garden, in which he raises with loving 
care all manner of fruits and flowers, sending his produce regularly to the 
city like any other market gardener. 





‘Sixteen years ago,” says the Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise, “ a half- 
breed named Rolade buried his wife twenty miles from Winnepeg. A few 
weeks ago he exhumed the remains to carry them to another place. The 
body was found perfectly preserved and completely petrified. A small 
spring of alkali water had been running through the coffin. The petrified 
remains weighed 700 pounds.” 





: “The three statesmen whom the Prince Consort most disliked and 
distrusted,” according to Labouchere, “‘ were Lord Palmerston, Lord Bea- 
consfield, and Mr. Gladstone. The indiscretion of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha has lately revealed to the world that Prince Albert, in his 
private correspondence, was in the habit of furiously reviling Lord Palmer- 
ston in every form of invective, and I suspect that his phillippics against 
Lord Beaconsfield were still more bitter.” 





_ ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 
of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
— reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
rifling. 
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THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, Full Paid, - $2,500,000. 
Capital Authorized, - $5,000,000. 


OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, PuHita. 





Transacts a general Banking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to check at sight. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 

Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . ° e « $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are i negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’] Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company. in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 
from 


WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 


T#e INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows intonest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: . 





WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE 8. aes HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHA T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
$25-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
LRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPIN or 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
ca Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
S. 


The Company. also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters, 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


iv 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate 7. ; 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the ceurts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust ob PPT 

. WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEstT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

Tonw ©. RULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 

IAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Com <4 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
_ > Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


C. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 

‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks. 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 

Richard Y. Cook 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


3808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . . « « « « « « « « $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 


a ae Ss 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, » « « « 461,120.10 
Total assets, Oct.1, 1887, $2,844,418.75. 

DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT. 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is ro Le ban 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
} Sold SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 

mpany. : 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
¢e llected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

A: AS. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 

Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 

Wm. Gummere, 

Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 

Asa 8. Wing. 





Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
ag A as 
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ood, 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


Lire INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, William H. Jenks, 
George Taber, George Tucker Bispham, 
H.H Burroughs, William H Gaw, 

John A. Brown. Jr., B Andrews Knight, 
William Massey, Samuel B. Brown, 
Benjamin W. Richards, Francis I. Gowen. 

John B. Garrett, George H. McFadden. 





